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Floor Action 








LABOR UNION REFORMS 


The Senate Sept. 3, by a 95-2 roll-call vote, agreed 
to the conference report on the 1959 labor reform bill 
(S 1555). (For voting, see chart p. 1237) 

The final version of the bill carried uniondemocracy, 
financial reporting and anti-corruption provisions, along 
with ‘‘no man’s land’’, secondary boycott and organiza- 
tional picketing amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act 
requested by the Preside t. The latter constituted the 
first major Taft-Hartley reform since passage of the act 
in 1947, (For analysis of these changes, see p. 1202) 

The bill was in conference 12 days, and Senate con- 
ferees worked against a background of the Aug. 17 pro- 
mise of Sen. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.), sponsor of the 
original Senate version and conference committee chair- 
man, to return to the Senate for instructions if the con- 
ferees could not reconcile the Senate version, which did 
not include the President’s Taft-Hartley requests, with the 
House version, which did include them, (Weekly Report 
p. 1121) 

Kennedy Aug. 28 introduced a resolution (S Res 181) 
asking the Senate to instruct its conferees to insist on a 
Taft-Hartley compromise proposed by him; Minority 
Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen (R Ill.) the same day 
introduced S Res 180, asking instructions to accept the 
House version. No vote was necessary, however, because 
the conferees finally agreed late Sept. 2. 

The final bill was largely the House bill, but Kennedy, 
the other Senate Democratic conferees and Reps. Frank 
Thompson Jr. (D N.J.) and Carl D. Perkins (D Ky.) 
succeeded in getting the House conferees to soften their 
Taft-Hartley provisions by including several exemptions 
for unions. These involved the ‘‘no man’s land’’ provi- 
sion, garment and construction industry hot cargo con- 
tracts, and organizational and recognition picketing. (See 
below and p. 1202; for provisions of original House and 
Senate bills, see Weekly Report p. 585, 1113) 

An AFL-CIO spokesman Sept. 2, while applauding 
these softening efforts, said the final bill was ‘“‘worse”’ 
for labor than the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The conference committee reached agreement after 
Kennedy dropped his insistence on including a provision 
to let building trades unions picket a joint construction 
site. The House Parliamentarian said this provision 
could have been ruled out of order in the House as new 
matter in a conference report. Kennedy and Republican 
Whip Thomas H, Kuchel (Calif.) Sept. 3 introduced a bill 
(S 2643) to effect this provision, and Kennedy said Senate 
leaders assured him it would be considered in 1960, Only 
Perkins and Sen. Wayne Morse (D Ore.) did not sign the 
conference report. Morse spoke for four hours against 
S 1555 before the 95-2 vote, in which he joined Sen, 
William Langer (R N.D.) in voting ‘‘nay.”’ 

PROVISIONS -- The final version of S 1555 contained 
these provisions: 


BILL OF RIGHTS 
Guaranteed union members ‘‘equal rights and privil- 


eges’’ to nominate candidates, vote for union officers, 
participate in union meetings and caucus with other 
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members under ‘‘reasonable rules and regulations’’ 
established by the union, 

Barred unions from raising dues or initiation fees 
or making special assessments except by secret-ballot 
majority vote or, in national and international unions, 
by majority vote of the executive board or convention, 

Barred unions from preventing a member from ap- 
pearing before any governmental judicial, legislative or 
administrative proceeding, or from suing the union, pro- 
vided that the member exhausted ‘‘reasonable’’ union 
hearing procedures for up to four months before institut- 
ing a proceeding against the union; barred employers 
from financing or prompting such suits, 

Required a union, before disciplining a member, to 
give him written charges, a full and fair hearing and 
reasonable time to prepare his defense, 

Required unions to furnish members with copies of 
collective bargaining contracts, and to inform members 
of the provisions of the bill. 

Permitted a union member whose rights under the 
‘Bill of Rights’’ section were infringed, or who was fined, 
expelled, suspended or disciplined by the union for exer- 
cising any right guaranteed him by the bill, to file a Fed- 
eral civil suit for relief; made it a crime, subject to a 
$1,000 fine and one year in prison, to threaten or use 
violence in order to interfere with rights guaranteed 
union members by the bill. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTS 


Required all unions to adopt constitutions and by-laws 
and to register them, and other information outlining 
their financial and organizational structure, with the 
Secretary of Labor, 

Required unions to file annual reports with the Sec- 
retary detailing assets and liabilities, receipts and 
sources, payments to any employee receiving more than 
$10,000 from the union, loans to union members or em- 
ployees aggregating more than $250 to one person, loans 
to businesses and other disbursements; the information 
would be made available to any union member on request, 
and a member could sue in Federal or state court to get 
permission to examine records necessary to verify the 
reports. 

Required officers and employees of unions to file 
annual reports with the Secretary outlining possible ‘‘con- 
flict of interest’? payments and receipts and stock and 
other financial transactions of themselves or members of 
their family with employers or employer ‘‘middlemen,”’ 

Required employers who paid money to union mem- 
bers or representatives, other than ordinary wages, orto 
labor relations consultants (middlemen), for the purpose 
of influencing employees on their collective bargaining 
rights, to report the details of such payments to the Sec- 
retary of Labor; similar reports would be filed by labor 
relations consultants but lawyers would not have to report 
on legitimate lawyer-client relationships and payments. 

Made all the reports filed under this section public 
information, to be made available for inspection by the 
Secretary. 

Required anyone filing a report to maintain records to 
corroborate it for five years. 
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Made it a crime not to file a report, to make false 
statements on it, or to destroy or make false entry in 
records required to be kept; permitted the Secretary of 
Labor to seek injunctions and orders in Federal courts to 
prevent or stop violations of the reporting section. 


TRUSTEESHIPS 


Required any union exercising trusteeship over a 
union local to file semi-annual reports with the Secretary 
of Labor detailing the conditions of the trusteeship and 
the financial condition of the local; made it a crime not 
to file, to file falsely or to destroy records; made the 
reports public information. 

Permitted trusteeships only for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the ‘‘legitimate objects’’ of the union; made it a 
crime to count the votes of a local under trusteeship in a 
national union election unless the local’s delegates were 
chosen by secret-ballot majority vote, or to transfer 
money, except normal yearly assessments, from the local 
to the national union. 

Permitted the Secretary of Labor or a member of a 
local under trusteeship to file civil suits to prevent viola- 
tions of the trusteeship requirements; in such suits, a 
trusteeship would be presumed valid for 18 months from 
the date of its establishment, not to be disturbed except 
on ‘‘clear and convincing proof’’ of bad faithin establish- 
ing it. At the end of 18 months, it would be presumed 
invalid but could be extended by the court. 


ELECTIONS 


Required local unions to elect officers by secret- 
ballot majority vote at least once every three years; 
national unions and intermediate bodies at least once every 
five years and four years, respectively, by secret ballot 
or vote of delegates elected by secret ballot. 

Required these election safeguards: bona fide candi- 
dates given the right to require the union to comply with 
reasonable requests to mail the candidate’s campaign 
literature to members of the organization, at his expense 
(enforceable by civil court suit); in unions with union- 
shop contracts, the candidate would also have the right to 
inspect the membership lists; candidates given the right 
to have observers at polls and counting of ballots; 
reasonable opportunity given to nominate; preservation of 
ballots; no use of union or employer funds to finance a 
candidate. 

Permitted the Secretary of Labor to conduct anelec- 
tion for recall of a union officer guilty of serious mis- 
conduct if the union did not have adequate recall pro- 
cedures, 

Permitted a union member whoclaimed the union was 
violating its own or the bill’s election or recall safe- 
guards, and who had sought remedy through internal union 
procedures but had not received a decision for three 
months, to ask the Secretary of Labor to seek a Federal 
court order for a new election or recall election under 
the Secretary’s supervision. 


FIDUCIARY AND OTHER SAFEGUARDS 


Stated that union officers occupied positions of trust 
and were obligated to handle and spend union money and 
property solely for the benefit of the union and its mem- 
bers, in accord with its constitution and bylaws. 

Permitted union members to sue in Federal or state 
courts to recover damages or ask an accounting when a 
union officer was alleged to have violated the trust im- 
posed above, and the union had made no attempt to recover. 


Made it a crime to embezzle, steal or otherwise 
misappropriate union funds; made it a crime for a union 
officer handling union moneys not to be bonded, 

Barred a union from lending more than $2,000to any 
officer or employee, and from paying the fine of an officer 
or employee convicted of violating the bill. 

Barred from union office for five years persons con- 
victed of specified felonies or of violation of the reporting 
or trusteeship provisions of the bill; Communist party 
members would be barred for a similar period. All such 
persons also would be barred fromserving as labor rela- 
tions consultants or as officers of associations or groups 
of employers dealing with any union, Violation would be 
acrime. An existing requirement that officers of unions 
seeking touse the auspices of the National Labor Relations 
Board sign non-communist affidavits was repealed, 

Outlawed payments, except bona fide wages and fringe 
benefits, to union representatives by employers or em- 
ployer ‘‘middlemen,’”’ and made it illegal to accept or 
solicit such payments; outlawed truck unloading fees, 

Made it acrimeto picket for the purpose of extortion, 

Gave the Secretary of Labor power to investigate, 
with the right of subpena, suspected violation of any pro- 
visions of the bill except the ‘‘Bill of Rights’’ and the 
Taft-Hartley Act amendments. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Permitted state labor relations agencies and state 
courts to assume jurisdiction over labor disputes the 
National Labor Relations Board declined to handle, but 
barred the NLRB from enlarging the categories of cases 
it declined to handle. 

Permitted the President to designate an acting NLRB 
General Counsel if the office were vacant. 

Made it an unfair labor practice for a union to try to 
coerce or threaten an employer directly (but not to per- 
suade or ask him) in order: to get him to join a union or 
sign any illegal hot cargocontract; to get him to stop doing 
business with another firm or handling its goods; to get 
him to recognize aunion ifthe NLRB had already certified 
another union as his workers’ bargaining agent; to force 
him to assign worl: to members of one union, rather than 
another, in a jurisdictional dispute between unions repre- 
senting his employees; to get any other employer to 
recognize a union not certified as the representative of his 
employees in an NLRB election. (Direct coercion of an 
employer by aunion for these purposes was not previously 
covered by the secondary boycott prohibitions.) 

Made it an unfair labor practice for a union to induce 
supervisory workers, or any single worker, to refuse to 
handle goods, ortostrike, for any ofthe purposes outlined 
above. (Previously, supervisors were not covered by the 
secondary boycott prohibitions, and inducement of a 
worker to stop working was banned only if he ceased 
working in concert with other workers.) 

Specified that union inducement of employees not to 
handle work ‘‘farmed out’’ to their employer by a struck 
firm was not a secondary boycott. 

Made it an unfair labor practice for a union and 
employer to sign a so-called hot cargo contract under 
which the employer agreed not to do business with any 
other firm; nullified any such existing contracts; exempted 
from this provision garment industry contracts barring a 
jobber from subcontracting work on a single garment to 
unorganized shops, and building industry contracts bar- 
ring a firm from subcontracting work at its jobsite to 
an unorganized firm. 
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Barred organizational or recognition picketing by a 
union: if in the absence of an unfair labor practice by 
an employer, the employer already recognized another 
union or there had been any NLRB certification election 
in the previous 12 months; or if the union had been picket- 
ing for 30 days and had not asked for an election, If 
the union claimed its picketing was purelyinformational, 
it could picket for longer than 30 days without seeking an 
election, provided the picketing did not cause the em- 
ployees of the firm involved to stop working or prevent 
deliveries or pickup of goods, 

Brought under the picketing and secondary boycott 
prohibitions of the bill and of the Taft-Hartley Act 
several groups of workers not previously covered: rail- 
road, airline, farm and local government workers. 

Permitted the NLRB to allow strikers fired during 
a strike and not entitled to reinstatement to vote in an 
NLRB representation election conducted within a year 
after the strike began. 

Barred a union from picketing a retail store to ad- 
vertise that the store was handling the goods of a firm 
the union was striking; but permitted other forms of 
such advertising (handbills, for example) if they did not 
cause the store’s employees to stop working or prevent 
pickups and deliveries. 

Permitted building trades firms and unions to sign 
union contracts in advance of a construction job, even 
if the union had not won an NLRB certification election 
or did not represent the majority of the existing or poten- 
tial employees. Such contracts could require the em- 
ployees to join the union within seven days (except in 
states with laws barring the union shop), require the 
employer to hire through the union, or permit the union 
to set up experience and training qualifications for 
employees. 


HIGHWAY FINANCING 


The House Sept. 3 passed, by a 243-162 roll-call 
vote, a bill (HR 8678) providing a temporary financing 
plan for the National Interstate and Defense Highway Sys- 
tem by raising the Federal gasoline taxfrom3 cents to 4 
cents a gallon until 1961. (For voting, see chart p. 1234) 

Before passage, the House rejected, by a 98-170 
teller vote, a Public Works Committee amendment declar- 
ing it was Congress’ intent to reimburse the states for 
state-built highways that were incorporated into the 
interstate system, HR 8678 was considered undera rule 
prohibiting amendments originating on the floor. 

In addition to raising temporarily the tax on gasoline, 
the bill provided that, in the three fiscal years following 
reversion to the 3-cent per gallon tax, portions of the 
Federal excise taxes on new cars, auto parts and 
accessories be diverted into the Highway Trust Fund from 
the Treasury’s general fund. 

President Eisenhower, in his January Budget Mess- 
age, asked Congress for a five-year, 1% cent per gallon 
gasoline tax increase, but on Aug. 25 he said the two- 
year l-cent increase was ‘‘a step inthe right direction.” 
He criticized the revenue diversion plan, however, saying 
it would ‘‘only shift the fiscal problem from the Highway 
Trust Fund to the general fund, which is already in 
precarious balance.’’ (Weekly Report p. 1178) 

BACKGROUND -- Following a three-week deadlock 
between the House Ways and Means and Public Works 
Committees, HR 8678 was reported Sept. 1 by the Public 
Works Committee (H Rept 1120). The Committee voted 
26-6 to approve the Ways and Means Committee’s highway 
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financing plan and, 25-7, to include in the bill the state 
reimbursement provision, (For details on Ways and 
Means and Public Works Committees’ earlier actions, see 
Weekly Report p. 1188) 

In supplemental views, 10 Public Works Committee 
Democrats protested the gasoline tax increase as an 
unfair additional burden on the American motorist. They 
said the Administration’s ‘‘underlying purpose’”’ in asking 
for the tax increase was to ‘‘provide a surplus in the 
general budget at the expense of the highway user.”’ 

Other supplemental views, signed by six Republicans 
and one Democrat, criticized their Committee’s plan to 
reimburse the states for state-built roads. They said 
such reimbursement should be left to the determination 
of future sessions of Congress which will be faced with 
the actual problem of paying the states. 

The report included a recapitulation of the Ways and 
Means Committee’s report on the financing provisions 
which included supplemental views of six Republicans who 
said they had ‘‘lent their reluctant support”’ to the financ- 
ing plan as the.only proposal that could be agreed upon 
by a majority of the Committee’s membership, They 
said, however, there was need for ‘‘an exhaustive study”’ 
so that a long-range solution could be developed in 1961 
following a detailed study of the financing problem by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. Separate views of Richard M. 
Simpson (R Pa.) and Albert H. Bosch (R N.Y.) criticized 
the plan because it failed ‘‘to maintain pay-as-you-go 
highway financing,’’ diverted general fund revenues tothe 
Highway Trust Fund and constituted a ‘‘prejudgment of 
future fiscal policy.,.inimical to debt retirement and 
conducive to deficit financing in fiscal years 1960 through 
1964.,”’ 


PROVISIONS -- As sent to the Senate, HR 8678: 

Raised temporarily, through June 30, 1961, the Fed- 
eral tax on gasoline, diesel and special motor fuels from 3 
cents to 4 cents per gallon. 

Provided that between June 30, 1961 and July1, 1964, 
five percentage points of the Federal excise tax on new 
automobiles and five percentage points of the tax on auto 
parts and accessories be diverted from the Treasury’s 
general fund to the Highway Trust Fund, (The current tax 
on autos is 10 percent, on auto parts, 8 percent. Both taxes 
are scheduled to be reduced to 7 percent and 5 percent, 
respectively, on June 30, 1960.) (Weekly Report p. 919) 

Imposed a 1-cent floor stocks tax on gasoline held by 
wholesale dealers at the time of enactment, 

Redefined, for tax purposes, certain ‘wholesale dis- 
tributors”’ of gasoline, making them statutory producers, 
effective Jan, 1, 1960. (This provision would result in 
an estimated revenue loss of $33 millioninthe first year 
of operation and a $3 to $11 million revenue loss in each 
succeeding year.) 

Decreased from $2.5 billion to $2 billion the fiscal 
1961 authorization for the interstate highway system be- 
cause revenues would be insufficient to support the 
original authorization. 

DEBATE -- Sept. 3 -- William S, Broomfield (R 
Mich.) -- Opposed the state reimbursement declaration 
because it would permit the states to ‘‘collect money with 
both hands,’’ fromtolls and from the Federal Government, 

Wilbur D. Mills (D Ark.) -- The Ways and Means 
Committee was reluctant to increase the gasoline tax but 
was faced with the fact that, unless additional revenues 
were raised by fiscal 1961, nofurther highway apportion- 
ments could be made in 1959 or 1960. 
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EQUAL TIME AMENDMENT 


The House Sept, 2, by 2142-70 standing vote, and the 
Senate Sept. 3, by voice vote, agreed to the conference 
report on a bill (S 2424) exempting most news broadcasts 
from the equal time requirements granted political candi- 
dates by section 315 of the Communications Act of 1934, 
The action sent the bill to the President. 

Dissents were expressed by Reps. John E. Moss (D 
Calif.), John D. Dingell (D Mich.) and Sen, Clair Engle 
(D Calif.), who feared that local broadcasters might use 
news programs to promote favored political candidates. 
The bill exempted ‘‘bona fide’’ newscasts and interviews 
and the conferees explained, in their report (H Rept 1069), 
that this meant a program must be regularly scheduled, 
with the content and format determined by the broad- 
caster and based on his ‘‘news judgment and not for the 
political advantage’’ of any candidate. 

BACKGROUND -- An FCC decision upholding write- 
in mayoralty candidate Lar Daly’s plea that he be awarded 
equal time with major party candidates on Chicago news 
broadcasts led to the introduction of S 2424. (Weekly 
Report p. 902) The bill was passed by the Senate July 29 
and, in revised form, by the House Aug. 18. (Weekly 
Report p. 1049, 1121) 

The House bill, unlike the Senate’s, did not exempt 
news documentaries from section 315. The conferees 
decided to exempt them only where a candidate’s appear- 
ance “‘is incidental’’ to the entire presentation. The 
House bill had applied that qualification to newscasts, 
interviews and on-the-spot news coverage but the con- 
ferees dropped it. They accepted the gist of a Senate 
floor amendment reiterating Congress’ intent that broad- 
casters give fair coverage to conflicting views. 


PROVISIONS -- As sent to the President, S 2424: 

Exempted from the equal time requirement of the 
Communications Act appearances by legally qualified can- 
didates on a bona fide newscast, bona fide news interview, 
bona fide news documentary (if the candidate’s appearance 
is incidental to the presentation of the subject matter) or 
on-the-spot coverage of bona fide news events (including 
political conventions), 

Repeated that broadcasters must afford reasonable 
opportunity for the discussion of conflicting views on 
issues of public importance. 

Declared Congress’ intention to study the effective- 
ness and practicality of the new law and directed the FCC 
to report on action taken concerning it. 

HOUSE DEBATE -- Sept. 2 -- Oren Harris (D Ark.) 
-- To guard against cases where local broadcasters might 
present panel discussions or news interviews designed 
‘‘to further the candidacy of some political candidate,’ 
the conferees defined bona fide to mean news programs 
that are regularly scheduled. 

John B, Bennett (R Mich.) -- The bill presents an 
“entirely practical solution, recognizing the rights of 
candidates on the one hand and giving broadcasters the 
right to exercise their bona fide news judgment.’’ 

John D, Dingell (D Mich.) -- ‘‘If we are to preserve 
the rights of each and every candidate, ourselves and 
those who run against us...we must reject’’ the report. 

SENATE DEBATE -- Sept. 3 -- John O, Pastore 
(D R.I.) -- The final bill emphasizes that, to be exempt, 
‘‘programs must have a bona fide news value and must 
not be used to advance the cause of any particular 
candidate,’’ 


LOWER RIO GRANDE PROJECT 


The House Sept. 2, by a 282-114 roll-call vote, ap- 
proved a motion to suspend the rules and pass HR 4279 
a bill to authorize a $6 millionimprovement of the works 
of the La Feria division of the lower Rio Grande rehabili- 
tation project in Texas. A two-thirds majority was re- 
quired under the suspension procedure, (For voting, see 
chart p. 1234) 

The bill was reported (H Rept 971) Aug. 24 by the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, Enactment 
was recommended by the Department of Interior. 

The money would be used to halt seepage and waste 
of water that had caused the loss of two out of every three 
acre-feet of water diverted into the system, It would per- 
mit the saving of some 15,000 acre-feet of water a year, 
The benefit-cost ratio was estimated at 5-1. The $6 
million cost would be repaid by the LaFeria district 
within 35 years. 

No opposition arguments were presented in the 
Committee report or on the floor of the House. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


The House Sept. 1 passed by voice vote and returned 
to the Senate an amended bill (S 690) to establish a seven- 
member Agricultural Research and Development Com- 
mission, The commission would conduct studies covering 
the entire field of agricultural research and make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of Agriculture and Congress, 
Before passing S 690, the House substituted the text of its 
own bill (HR 8639). 

BACKGROUND -- The Agriculture Committee Aug. 
26 reported (H Rept 1055) HR 8639, which it said was 
developed in cooperation with the Department of Agricul- 
ture and 10 major farm organizations. It was estimated 
to cost between $150,000 and $200,000 annually. (For 
Senate version of S 690, creating an Agricultural Research 
and Industrial Administration, see Weekly Report p. 1051) 

PROVISIONS -- As passed by the House, S 690: 

Established an Agricultural Research and Develop- 
ment Commission in the Executive Branch to consist of 
seven members appointed by the President and subject to 
Senate confirmation, Authorized the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to appoint an Executive Director of the commission, 
to receive an annual salary of up to $19,000. 

Directed the commission to study the nation’s total 
agricultural research effort and report annually to the 
Secretary and Congress, recommending areas of research 
which should be initiated, expanded, terminated or re- 
directed, with emphasis on increased industrial uses 
of agricultural products. 

Prohibited the commission from conducting or ad- 
ministering research itself. 

Authorized the Secretary to make contracts with and 
grants to public and private agencies to conduct agricul- 
tural research, and also grant exclusive licenses for the 
use of patents under control of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Limited contracts and grants to five years. 

Authorized appropriations necessary to carry out 
provisions of the bill. 

DEBATE -- Sept. 1 -- Thomas G, Abernethy (D 
Miss.), chairman of the Agriculture, Research and Exten- 
sion Subcommittee -- We considered bills to set up new 
research agencies but ‘‘ rejected these approaches, recog- 
nizing the damage and waste that would inevitably result 
from overlapping, duplicating research programs.”’ 
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PUBLIC WORKS VETO 


President Eisenhower’s veto of a $1.2 billion public 
works appropriation bill (HR 7509) was upheld by the 
House Sept. 2 when a 274-138 roll-call vote to override 
the veto fell one vote short of the necessary two-thirds 
majority. Voting to override the veto were 263 Demo- 
crats and 11 Republicans. Six Democrats joined 132 
Republicans in voting to sustainit. (For voting, see chart 

. 1232) 

. The action killed the bill. After the vote, Chairman 
Clarence Cannon (D Mo.) of the House Appropriations 
Committee said his group probably would revise the bill 
by omitting the 67 ‘‘new starts’’ onunbudgeted flood con- 
trol, navigation and reclamation projects to which the 
President objected. The Committee, however, Sept. 3 
defeated, by a 19-19 vote, a rnotion for such a revision 
and then directed its Public Works Subcommittee to sub- 
mit a new bill. ADemocratic spokesman said many of the 
projects in HR 7509 were in districts represented by 
Members who had voted to uphold the veto, and ‘‘we may 
decide to give them some real economy rightin their own 
backyards,”’ 

Prior to the Committee’s action, Chairman Allen J. 
Ellender (D La.) of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee’s Public Works Subcommittee said he would seek 
either to add the disputed projects when a revised bill 
reached the Senate or to attach the entire measure to the 
mutual security appropriations bill (HR 8385) now inCom- 
mittee, 

The House vote on the veto was so close that before 
the result was announced, Cannon requested a recapitula- 
tion of Members’ votes, Both at the end of the first roll 
call and after the recheck some Members switched their 
votes or said they had been incorrectly recorded. 

Those who first voted to override the veto, then 
changed to sustain it, were Reps. J. Edgar Chenoweth (R 
Colo.), Willard S. Curtin (R Pa.), and Ivor Fenton (R Pa.), 
Rep. Burr P. Harrison (D Va.) originally voted to sustain 
but changed in favor of overriding. Rep. A. Syndey Her- 
long Jr. (D Fla.) first voted to sustain, then changed to 
‘‘present,’’ which did not count in the tally. 

Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas), following his usual 
practice, did not vote; if he had voted to override, it would 
not have changed the outcome, Under the two-thirds ma- 
jority situation either a switch from ‘‘nay’’ to ‘‘yea’’ or 
two more ‘‘yeas’’ were needed to override. 

The six Democrats who voted to uphold the veto 
were: Reps. Watkins M. Abbitt (Va.), John James Flynt 
Jr. (Ga.), Fred Marshall (Minn.), Tom Murray (Tenn.), 
Howard W. Smith (Va.) and William M. Tuck (Va.), 

The 11 Republicans who voted to override the veto 
were: Reps. Howard H. Baker (Tenn.), Leon H, Gavin 
(Pa.), Walt Horan (Wash.), Ben F, Jensen (Iowa), Carroll 
D. Kearns (Pa.), Chester E. Merrow (N.H.), Edith Nourse 
Rogers (Mass.), Eugene Siler (Ky.), Edna Oakes Simpson 
(Ill.), Keith Thomson (Wyo.) and Phil Weaver (Neb.). 

The House action kept intact President Eisenhower’s 
record of never having a veto overturned, The public 
works veto, his 144th, and the seventh sent to Congress 
in 1959, was announced Aug. 28 by the White House and 
Associate Press Secretary Anne Wheaton said it was one 
of the President’s last actions before his Aug. 26 depart- 
ure for Europe. 

In his veto message the President said the bill, with 
its inclusion of the 67 projects estimated to cost over 
$800 million when completed, ignores the necessity for an 
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orderly development of America’s water resources within 
the Nation’s fiscal ability.’’ The President made one re- 
quest for an addition to the bill, a start on the $60 million 
Trinity River power plant in California. He said if Con- 
gress continued its refusal to provide for the private de- 
velopment he favored, funds for Federal construction 
should be included since the dam was being built and power 
facilities must be in place when the reservoir was full. 
(For text, see p. 1225) 

The bill, sent to the President Aug. 17, totalled 
$30,071,549 more than Administration requests. The 67 
unbudgeted projects were in 32 states andinvolved an in- 
itial outlay of $51,510,600 and an eventual cost of $804,- 
526,600. A complete list of the projects appeared in the 
Aug. 31 Congressional Record, p. A7501. (Weekly Report 
p. 1124) 

Secretary of the Interior Fred A, Seaton, in what was 
interpreted as an effort to rally support to the Adminis- 
tration, told a Sept. 1 news conference he probably would 
recommend starts on eight new reclamation projects in 
1960 if Congress sustained the veto. The eight projects 
were included in the bill and their total first-year cost 
would be $11,283,000. They included: Trinity power fa- 
cilities, Calif.; Greater Wenatchee project, Wash.; and 
three units each in the Missouri River basin and upper 
Colorado River projects. 

Seaton said there was bound to be ‘‘public censure 
and a demand for a drastic cut inexpenditures” if works 
programs were scheduled ‘‘beyond a reasonable hope for 
realization.” 

On Capitol Hill, the Republicans’ economy arguments 
in support of the veto were expressed Aug. 31 by Rep. 
Thomas B, Curtis (R Mo.), who told the House economy 
‘thas to begin with the Congressman’s own district.”’ 
Democratic arguments were pinpointed Sept. 1 when Reps. 
Joe L. Evins (D Tenn.) and Wayne N, Aspinall (D Colo.) 
called for overriding the veto and stressed Congress’ 
responsibility to help provide ‘‘orderly development’”’ of 
resources, 


COAL RESEARCH COMMISSION 


Congress Aug. 31 cleared for the President’s signa- 
ture a bill (HR 6596) to establish an independent Coal 
Research and Development Commission. The commission 
was given responsibility to carry on research to develop 
new and more effective uses for coal, to expand existing 
uses and reduce the costs of production and distribution. 

The Senate Aug. 25, by voice vote, agreed to the con- 
ference report on HR 6596 (H Rept 1052). The House Aug. 
31, also by voice vote, adopted the report. 

As sent to the President, HR 6596 was identical to 
the bill passed by the Senate July 27 except for reinstate- 
ment of House language designating the commission as an 
independent agency in the Executive Branch. A Senate 
provision placing the commission, for administrative 
purposes only, in the Interior Department was retained. 
Conferees said that would not ‘‘interfere with the com- 
mission’s independent conduct of its essential research 
functions’’ or with its ‘‘direct relations with and respon- 
sibility to the President and the Congress.”’ 

PROVISIONS -- For the major provisions of HR 6596, 
which were the same in both the House and Senate ver- 
sions, see Weekly Report p. 821. 

BACKGROUND -- The bill was passed by the 
House June 12 and the Senate July 27. (Weekly Report 
p. 1049) 
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CHICAGO WATER DIVERSION 


The Senate Sept. 2, by a 54-34 roll-call vote that re- 
versed an Aug. 31 decision, sent tothe Foreign Relations 
Committee a bill (HR 1) authorizing a one-year trial di- 
version of additional water from Lake Michigan into the 
Illinois Waterway and a three-year study of the Chicago 
sanitary system. (For voting, see chart p, 1236) 

The bill, which would permit diversion of an additional 
1,000 cubic feet of water per second for the Chicago sew- 
age system, was opposed by Canada and Senators from 
states bordering on the Great Lakes on the grounds that it 
would create a hazard to shipping in theGreat Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Five roll-call votes were taken during the final five 
days of debate on HR 1. On Aug. 28 the Senate rejected, 
by a 26-41 roll-call vote, a motion by George D. Aiken (R 
Vt.) to table the bill. Then, the Senate voted 55-2 to re- 
cess until the next day. On Aug. 31 the Senate, by a 38- 
42 roll-call vote, rejected a motion by Mike Mansfield (D 
Mont.) to table a motion by Francis Case (R S.D.) to refer 
HR 1 tothe Foreign Relations Committee with instructions 
to report back to the Senate by April 1, 1960. This was 
followed by a 41-46 roll-call vote rejecting the Case mo- 
tion. The final roll call on Sept. 2 sent the bill to the 
Foreign Relations Committee without specifying when it 
should be reported back. The motion was made by John 
Marshall Butler (R Md.). 

Opponents of the bill had held the floor almost con- 
tinually since Aug. 26 and the bill’s chief supporter, Paul 
H. Douglas (D IIl.), charged its most vocal opponent, 
William Proxmire (D Wis.), with conducting a fili- 
buster. An argument over procedural matters caused 
the Senate to adjourn Aug. 29 after meeting for only 
19 minutes, 

BACKGROUND -- The House March 13 passed HR 1. 
(Weekly Report p. 420) The Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee Aug. 17 reported HR 1 andthe Senate began debate 
Aug. 26. (Weekly Report p. 1159) 

President Eisenhower vetoed similar water diversion 
bills in 1954 and 1956, mainly onthe grounds of objections 
by Canada and theGreat Lakes states, The Senate in 1958 
failed to complete action on a water diversion bill in the 
closing days of the session. Opponents claimed that such 
a bill would abrogate a 1906 Boundary Water Treaty with 
Canada, and possibly a 1950 treaty on U.S,-Canadian 
Niagara projects. (1958 Almanac p. 325) 

DEBATE -- Aug, 31 -- Pat McNamara (D Mich.) -- 
“If a diversion of 1,000 cubic feet per second were per- 
mitted for a three-year period, it would take 15 years 
after the diversion was terminated for the level of the 
lakes to reach their previous depth.’’ He proposed au- 
thorizing a study but no water diversion. 

Sept. 1 -- Paul Douglas (D Ill.) --‘‘Actual diversion 
for one year is necessary to a really significant test be- 
cause there are factors such as temperature...which 
either must be determined for the actual conditions or are 
seasonal, thereby requiring a full year of data.’’ 

Sept. 2 -- J. W. Fulbright (D Ark.) -- If the bill is 
referred to the Foreign Relations Committee ‘‘I see no 
reason why that should mean the end of”’ it. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- June 29 -- The Su- 
preme Court appointed a special master, Judge Albert B. 
Maris, to investigate the problem of four cases pending 
before the Court. Wisconsin, Michigan and New York 
had filed suit to have Chicago return to Lake Michigan 
the water it diverts for domestic purpcses. 


BOATING REGULATION 


The House Aug. 31 passed by voice vote and sent to 
the Senate a bill (HR 8728) extending from April 1, 1960 
to April 1, 1961 the date for beginning Federal registra- 
tion of power boats under the Federal Boating Act of 1958 
(PL 85-911). 

BACKGROUND -- Congress in 1958 enacted the law 
providing for state or Federal registration of power boats 
over 10 horsepower. The law required that beginning 
April 1, 1960 the Government would issue numbers and 
certificates to boat owners from states that did not set 
up their own registration systems. (1958 Almanac p, 328) 

The Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, inits 
Aug. 27 report (H Rept 1059) on the measure, said the 
need to extend the starting date for the Federal program 
resulted from ‘‘failure to include necessary funds’”’ inthe 
fiscal 1960 supplemental appropriation bill. The report 
said the Coast Guard would not have the ‘‘administrative 
machinery’”’ to put the numbering system into effect by 
April 1, 1960. Approved by the Administration, the one- 
year extension would not affect state programs, the report 
said, but ‘‘only the responsibility of the Coast Guard in 
areas where the states do not act.’’ (Weekly Report 
p. 1164) 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Sept. 1 -- The Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee ordered 
reported a bill (S 2598) identical to HR 8728. 


OBSCENE MAIL 


The House Sept. 1 passed by voice vote and sent to the 
Senate a bill (HR 7379) extending from 20days to 45 days 
the time during which the Post Office Department may 
impound orders and remittances directed to persons who 
send obscene or fraudulent matter through the mails, 
The bill permitted mail detention if it were ‘‘in the public 
interest.’’ Existing law permits detention of such mail 
only if it is ‘‘necessary’’ to enforcement ofthe laws ban- 
ning obscene and fraudulent material from the mails. 

BACKGROUND -- The House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee reported HR 7379 (H Rept 945) Aug. 
19, The report said the Post Office claimed the current 
20-day span for an interim impounding order had proved 
‘‘unworkable”’ because it was impossible to complete ad- 
ministrative proceedings within that time. (Weekly Report 
p. 1127) 

The report said the Justice Department, while not 
opposing the bill, did not recommend its enactment ‘‘at 
this time.’’ The Committee said the Department had sug- 
gested that the standard of ‘‘publicinterest’’ might be too 
vague and therefore subject to challenge in the courts, The 
report said, however, that the use of the ‘‘public interest’’ 
standard was common in other jaws and that HR 7379 did 
not set up a ‘‘blanket standard that would cover the water- 
front.’”’ 

The Department also suggested that the legislation 
should provide for appeal from a final impounding order 
to a Federal district court rather than to a court of ap- 
peals, as provided in the bill. 

DEBATE -- Sept. 1 -- John Dowdy (D Texas) -- The 
bill ‘‘should not be confused with criminal prosecutions.”’ 
Its purpose is to ‘‘deprive offenders of the fruits of their 
crimes by impounding the mail containing remittances 
from their customers.”’ 

John V. Lindsay (R N.Y.) -- Introducing a standard 
called the ‘‘public interest’ into a new area of the law 
raised constitutional questions. 
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INTERSTATE TAXATION 


The House Sept. 2, bya 359-31 roll-call vote, and the 
Senate Sept. 3, by voice vote, adopted the conference re- 
port on a bill (S 2524) clarifying two 1959 Supreme Court 
decisions which held that a state could tax an interstate 
business on portions of its income earned within the state. 
Thirty-five states have business income taxes applicable 
to interstate commerce, (For voting, see chart p. 1234) 

Opposition to the conference report was led by Rep. 
Wright Patman (D Texas), chairman of the Small Business 
Committee, who denied contentions that the bill would aid 
small businesses, 

Original Senate and House versions ofS 2524 had es- 
tablished different minimum activity standards by which 
a business might be exempt from taxation by a state in 
which it was doing business, The House conferees ac- 
cepted the Senate definition prohibiting taxation ifthe only 
activity of a business was the solicitation of orders to be 
filled from outside the state. They alsoaccepted a Senate 
provision prohibiting assessment, after enactment of the 
bill, of taxes on income earned before the enactment, A 
time limit on the effectiveness of the bill, contained in the 
original House version was dropped. Senate conferees 
accepted the House bill’s designation of Congressional 
committees, rather than an independent commission, to 
further study the situation. 

BACKGROUND -- S 2524 was passed by the Senate 
Aug. 20 and by the House Aug. 25. (Weekly Report p. 
1123, 1163), 


PROVISIONS -- As sent tc the President, S 2524: 

Prohibited a state from levying a tax on the net in- 
come of a business ifits only activity within the state was 
(1) the solicitation of orders for tangible personal prop- 
erty, to be approved and filled from outside the state, or 
(2) to solicitation of orders for a client or customer, if 
the orders were to be approved and filled from outside the 
state. The exemption would stand if orders were solicited 
through an independent agent working for a number of 
businesses even if the agent maintained an office within 
the state. 

Provided that the exemption would not apply to any 
corporation incorporated under the laws of the state or 
any individual living in the state. 

Prohibited states, after the date of enactment of the 
bili, from assessing taxes forbidden bythe act for taxable 
years that ended before the enactment, Taxes which were 
assessed or collected before enactment would be valid. 

Ordered the House Judiciary and the Senate Finance 
Committees, separately or jointly, to study all matters 
pertaining to interstate taxation of business and report to 
their houses, recommending uniform standards to be ob- 
served by the states, by July 1, 1962. 

HOUSE DEBATE -- Sept. 2 -- Wright Patman (D 
Texas) -- No House hearings were held on the bill and it 
was not handled by the Ways and Means Committee which 
has jurisdiction over taxes. ‘‘The small business people 
are not asking for this particular law.... This bill will 
be a great advantage to interstate chains.... What is pro- 
posed here is permanent legislation.”’ 

Emanuel Celler (D N.Y.) -- Although the original 
time limit was dropped, the bill ‘‘is temporary inits na- 
ture because of the accompanying provision for a study.”’ 

William E. Miller (R N.Y.) -- ‘‘We have received 
literally thousands of communications from small busi- 
nesses asking for this tax relief.’’ 
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CITY TAX WITHHOLDING 


The House Sept. 1 rejected, by a 251-133 roll-call 
vote, a motion to suspend the rules and pass HR 3151, a 
bill to authorize the Federal Government to withhold city 
payroll taxes from salaries of Federal employees in 
cities of more than 50,000 population that levy such taxes. 
A two-thirds majority, or 256 ‘‘yeas,’’ was needed to pass 
the bill under the suspension procedure, (For voting, see 
chart p, 1232) 

BACKGROUND -- HR 3151 was unanimously reported 
(H Rept 872) Aug. 11 by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, The Treasury Department approved the principle 
of the bill but preferred the 75,000 population limit set in 
the bill as introduced by Rep, Thomas B, Curtis (R Mo.). 
The Committee approved the 50,000 limit after reporting 
the bill. 

Since 1952, the Federal Government has withheld 
state taxes from the salaries of Federal employees in 
states with withholding tax systems. HR3151 would have 
authorized the Federal Government to do the same thing 
with municipal taxes imposed by 20to 40 cities in the five 
states -- Alabama, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania -- that permit city withholding taxes on payrolls. 

DEBATE -- Sept. 1 -- Proponents of the bill said the 
procedure it authorized was an equitable arrangement with 
the cities, who withhold Federal taxes fromthe salaries of 
their ow: employees. They maintained it wouldinvolve no 
substantial expense to the Federal Government, 

The most vocal opponents of the measure were Repre- 
sentatives of New Jersey and Pennsylvania Districts 
bordering on Philadelphia. They criticized the Philadel- 
phia wage tax, which is levied on persons who work in the 
city even if they live elsewhere. Courts have upheld the 
right of Philadelphia to collect the tax from employees 
of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, but further court tests 
have been initiated, 

Opponents said the United States ‘‘should not aid in 
collecting this unjust tax,’’ but backers of the bill said 
its passage would not affect the legal arguments over the 
validity of the Philadelphia tax. 


“ 


FOREIGN AGENTS REGISTRATION 


The House Aug. 31 passed by voice vote and sent to 
the Senate a bill (HR 6817) broadening the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act, The act requires the registration with 
the Justice Department of persons employed by foreign 
principals who disseminate propaganda in the United 
States. HR 6817, introduced at the request of the Depart- 
ment, would require agents of domestic organizations 
which are substantially “directed, controlled or financed”’ 
by a foreign government or political party to register 
under the act, Existing law requires the registration of 
persons employed by domestic organizations which are 
‘‘subsidized’’ by a foreign government or political party. 

BACKGROUND -- The House Judiciary Committee 
reported HR 6817 (H-Rept 949) Aug. 19. The report said 
the legislation was necessary to clarify the existing defi- 
nition of ‘‘foreign principal.’’ It said that under existing 
law, agents of a domestic organization need not register 
even though their organization is financed, controlled or 
directed by a foreign government unless the Justice 
Department could prove that the domestic firm is 
actually ‘‘subsidized’’ by a foreign government or 
political party. 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE 


The House Sept. 1, by a 382-4 roll-call vote, passed 
and sent toconference an amended bill (S 2162 to establish 
a health insurance program for Federal employees under 
which the Government would pay half of the subscription 
charges, The program would cover approximately two 
million employees and cost an estimated $240 million 
annually. (For voting, see chart p. 1232) 

The bill was a substitute version of a $300 million 
measure passed by the Senate July 16, The Senate ver- 
sion was opposed bythe Budget Bureau because of its cost 
and administrative provisions, and the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which would be the administering agency, also 
opposed some provisions. Both agencies agreed to terms 
of the House bill. 

The bill received strong bipartisan support on the 
floor. Members said the program was needed to improve 
the Government’s ability to recruit civilians and tonarrow 
the gap between Federal and private industry benefits. The 
program, which would take effect July 1, 1960, would offer 
employees a choice of four types of healthinsurance, for 
which they would be eligible without passing any physical 
examination, 

BACKGROUND -- The House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee Aug. 20 reported S 2162 (H Rept 957) 
with a substitute amendment for the Senate bill. (Weekly 
Report p. 1128) The Committee made these major changes: 
it broadened the definition for eligible health plans; 
established two levels of benefits from which employees 
could choose; provided for minimum, as well as maximum, 
Government contributions; authorized the Civil Service 
Commission’s chairman to appoint an advisory com- 
mittee, instead of establishing an Advisory Council; elim- 
inated requirements for establishment of a new Bureau of 
Retirement and Insurance and for prior submission of 
contracts to the House and Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committees; and eliminated detailed descriptions 
of benefits. 

The report said since the program represented ‘‘an 
entirely new area’’ of Federal activity the Committee 
would conduct a continuing review of its operation. The 
Committee expressed its appreciation for the ‘‘spirit of 
compromise and cooperation’? shown by the Budget 
Bureau, Civil Service Commission, major employee 
organizations and leading health insurance companies in 
reaching agreement on the bill’s terms. 


PROVISIONS -- As passed by the House, S 2162, the 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959: 

Gave Federal employees an unrestricted choice of 
enrollment in one of the following health insurance plans 
covering both basic services and extended illness: service 
benefit (such as Blue Cross-Blue Shield); indemnity 
benefit (provided by insurance firms); employee organiz- 
ation plans (such as carried by the National Assn. of 
Letter Carriers); and comprehensive prepayment plans 
(such as Group Health Assn. of Washington). 

Authorized the Civil Service Commission to contract 
for the best possible programs. 

Provided that the Government pay 50 percent of the 
contribution charges. 

Established the following biweekly minimum- 
maximum contributions: individual employee, $1.25- 
$1.75; employee and family, $3.00-$4.25; female employee 
and family including non-dependent husband, $1.75-$2.50. 

Required that employees have a choice between at 
least two levels of benefits in service and indemnity plans. 
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Provided that retiring employees could continue their 
coverage. 

Stipulated that no physical examination was needed 
either for enrollment or for conversion to a private plan 
when an employee left Government service. 

Authorized the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to appoint a five-man advisory committee repre- 
senting Federal employees. 

Provided that 3 percent of contributions be set aside 
as a contingency reserve for cost adjustments, 

Set the effective date for the programas July 1, 1960, 

DEBATE -- Sept, 1 -- Charles O, Porter (D Ore.) -- 
Regretted that ‘‘we did not adhere to the principle of com- 
petition’’ for contracts involving insurance companies, 

Thomas J, Lane (D Mass.) -- It was ‘‘unfortunate’’ 
that the bill did not cover presently retired employees, 


AIR POLLUTION 


The House Sept. 1 passed by voice vote and sent to 
the Senate a bill (HR 7476) extending for two years, 
through June 30, 1962, the Air PollutionControl Act. The 
bill would continue the current annual authorization of $5 
million for research studies bythe Public Health Service, 
Rep. Oren Harris (D Ark.) said that since the 1955 enact- 
ment of the law, the Public Health Service had set up 
almost 200 research projects to investigate the causes, 
effects and control of air pollution. 

The Senate April 29 passed a bill (S 441) that would 
extend the act for four years and increase the annual 
authorization to $7.5 million, Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel 
(R Calif.) Sept. 2 urged the Senate to insist on the four- 
year extension because much of the needed research ‘‘is 
of a long-range nature.”’ 

BACKGROUND -- HR 7476 was reported (H Rept 960) 
Aug. 20 by the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. (Weekly Report p. 1184) 


BANK LENDING POWERS 


The Senate Aug. 24 passed by voice vote and returned 
to the House an amended bill (HR 8160) liberalizing both 
the lending and borrowing powers of national banks, The 
House, which passed the bill by voice vote July 30, Aug. 26 
agreed to a Senate amendment, sending the bill to the 
White House. 

The bill increased the ceiling on a bank’s borrowing 
authority from 100 percent of capital to 100 percent of 
capital plus 50 percent of surplus. It also liberalized 
some of the exceptions to the general rulethat a bank can 
lend no more than 10 percent ofits capital and surplus to 
one borrower and liberalized some of the restrictions on 
real estate loans by national banks. HR 8160 also au- 
thorized an additional Deputy Comptroller of the Currency 
and increased the surety bonds of the Comptroller and 
his deputies. 

Most of the bill’s provisions had been part of the 
Financial Institutions Act of 1957, which was passed by 
the Senate but failed to receive House action because the 
Banking and Currency Committee suspended its hearings. 
(1957 Almanac p. 675) 

BACKGROUND -- HR 8160 was reported July 21 by 
the House Banking and Currency Committee (H Rept 693) 
and Aug. 19 by the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee (S Rept 731), A Senate committee amendment pro- 
vided for equal treatment of state member banks and 
national banks. 
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ADMISSION OF ORPHANS 


Congress Aug. 27 completed action on an amended 
bill (HR 6118) extending through June 30, 1961 the 
Government’s discretionary authority to admit tubercular 
aliens and extending through June 30, 1960a program for 
non-quota admission of certain alien orphans adopted by 
United States citizens. 

The bill went to the White House after the Senate 
agreed by voice vote to a House amendment to require 
the Attorney General to investigate the suitability of 
adoptive parents, The provision was intended to eliminate 
what Members termed ‘‘reprehensible practices’’ of 
black marketeering and misrepresentation in such adopt- 
tions. 

Sen. Kenneth B, Keating (R N.Y.) told the Senate the 
House amendment raised the question of whether the 
Attorney General’s investigation should be carried out by 
the Justice Department’s Immigration and Naturalization 
Service or the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, but that legally the Attorney General could 
utilize the services of any department he deemed appro- 
priate. Sen, Jacob K, Javits (R N.Y.) said it was hoped 
‘four remarks will have some effect and influence’’ on 
the Attorney General’s office, leading to use of HEW and 
voluntary agencies, 

BACKGROUND -- HR 6118 was passed by the Senate 
July 15 with an amendment adding the alien orphans’ 
program to the tubercular alien program ofthe bill which 
the House passed May 4, The House July 16 agreed by 
voice vote to the Senate version after adding the require- 
ment for an investigation. (Weekly Report p. 965) 


AIR FORCE LAND TRANSFER 


The House Aug. 31 passed, by a 204-94 roll-call 
vote, and sent to the Senate a bill (HR 2247) authorizing 
the conveyance of 4.7 acres of Air Force property to 
Sacramientao County, Calif., in return for which the county 
would process sewage from certain Air Force buildings. 
The property includes a sewage treatment plant built by 
the Air Force and leased to the county since 1950, (For 
voting, see chart p. 1232) 

BACKGROUND -- HR 2247 was reported by the House 
Armed Services Committee (H Rept 764) Aug. 4. 


PROVISIONS -- As passed by the House, HR 2247: 

Authorized the Secretary of the Air Force to give 
Sacramento County, Calif., 4.7 acres of land and the 
right to convey sewage over additional land, 

Made the transfer subject to an agreement by which 
the county would process sewage for certain Air Force 
buildings and accept requirements for possible additional 
service. The property would revert to the Air Force if 
these conditions were not fulfilled. 

DEBATE -- Aug. 31 -- Thomas B, Curtis (R Mo.) -- 
The amount the Government would have to pay to a private 
sewage company or to a municipality in lieu of sewer 
taxes ‘‘would be infinitesimal compared to the value of 
the plant and land.... The request is essentially to benefit 
a large, private home construction project.” 

John E, Moss (D Calif.) -- ‘‘This is not giveaway 
legislation. The Federal Government is getting more... 
than it gives’’ and the Department of the Air Force 
approves the bill. Sacramento County ‘‘has greatly im- 
proved the capacity of the Camp Kohler plant, spending 
an estimated $485,000.”’ 


Floor Action - 9 


CABARET TAX CUT 


The House Sept. 1 passed, by a 209-4 teller vote, a 
bill (HR 2164) to reduce the 20 percent cabaret tax to 10 
percent. It was opposed by the Treasury Department on 
grounds that it would cut revenue by $21 million, 

The bill’s sponsor, Aime J. Forand (DR.I.), said the 
term ‘‘cabaret tax’’ was a misnomer, that it would be 
more accurate to call it a tax on musicians and enter- 
tainers because it is applied to any establishment where 
music, entertainment or dancing is permitted in the same 
room in which food is served, Dance halls, however, 
qualify under the 10 percent admission tax law, which 
applies only to admissions costing more than$l. Forand 
listed as supporters of the bill the American Federation 
of Musicians (AFL-CIO), the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, the American Hotel and the National Restaurant 
Assns, and the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union (AFL-CIO). 

BACKGROUND -- HR 2164, as introduced with 15 
companion bills, called for the repeal of the cabaret tax. 
The House Ways and Means Committee, in reporting the 
bill Aug. 10 (H Rept 817), amended itto provide for a tax 
cut instead of repeal. 

Similar legislation was passed by the House in 1954 
and 1957 but was not approved by the Senate. (1957 
Almanac p, 619) 

DEBATE -- Sept.1 -- John V, Lindsay (R N.Y.) -- 
Representing ‘‘the single area inour Nation most affected 
by this unfair tax,’’ he said it had ‘‘severely injured the 
entertainment industry.”’ 

Charles A, Vanik (D Ohio), one of the two Congress- 
men who spoke against the bill -- This is ‘‘one of the 
least important’’ taxes; the bi]l may not ‘‘create or save 
a single job’’ but merely increase cabaret profits. 


RICE MARKETING QUOTAS 


The House Sept. 1 passed, bya330-52 roll-call vote, 
and sent to the Senate a bill (HR 7889) lowering require- 
ments under which marketing quotas are proclaimed for 
rice. The measure would require that marketing quotas 
be established when the total supply of rice for any year 
exceeds normal supply. Existing law requires marketing 
quotas when the total supply exceeds normal supply by 
more than 10 percent. (For voting, see chart p. 1232) 

BACKGROUND -- The Agriculture Committee’s Aug. 
27 report (H Rept 1064) on the bill said that since a normal 
supply is defined as the amount needed for domestic 
needs and exports plus 10 percent, ‘‘acarryover of more 
than 20 percent in a rice crop ic necessary in order to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to proclaim 
quotas.”’ The report said the bill, in eliminating the top 
10 percent excess requirement, ‘‘would reduce the over- 
all cost to the Commodity Credit Corp...because of the 
reduced supply and the probable reduced deliveries to 
CCC,” The report said that in hearings on the legislation, 
no witnesses testified in opposition to the measure, and 
it was also approved by the Department of Agriculture. 

DEBATE -- Sept, 1 -- Clark W. Thompson (D Texas), 
sponsor of HR 7889 -- ‘‘One purpose of that excess 10 
percent was to give the Department some extra latitude 
before the old escalator clause (on price supports) would 
go into effect. This clause no longer applies to rice.” 
(1958 Almanac p, 269) 

Charles B. Hoeven (R Iowa) -- The bill ‘‘will cut the 
cost of CCC holdings of surplus rice,’’ 
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EXPLANATION OF FOUR CONTROVERSIAL LABOR ISSUES 


The four big issues of the 1959 labor reform debate 
were the ‘‘no man’s land’’ gap, secondary boycotts, hot 
cargo contracts and ‘‘blackmail’’ picketing. These were 
all proposed amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. This 
fact sheet explains these four issues, 


“No Man’s Land” 


A ‘‘no man’s land’’ labor dispute was onethe Federal 
Government refused to handle and the states were not al- 
lowed to handle because the Federal Government had ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. The situation arose because of the 
nature of Federal-state relationships. 

Congress has power to regulate interstate commerce, 
In 1935, in the Wagner Act, it set up a National Labor Re- 
lations Board to regulate labor-management disputes in- 
volving businesses in interstate commerce, (The act was 
amended in 1947 by the Taft-Hartley Act.) The board was 
given power to conduct representation elections designat- 
ing unions as the bargaining agent for employees at any 
business. It also was authorized toorder an employer or 
a union to stop doing various things defined as ‘‘unfair 
labor practices’’ under the law. It could go to Federal 
courts to get injunctions to enforce its orders. 

From its creation, the NLRB refused tohandle some 
types of labor disputes over which Congress gave it juris- 
diction, because they were too small to warrant the ex- 
pense. For example, untila 1958 Supreme Court decision 
forced it to, the NLRB refused to handle any dispute be- 
tween a hotel and its employees. Inother industries, the 
board refused to handle any cases involving firms doing 
less than a specified dollar volume of business annually. 
This meant all non-qualifying businesses and unions had 
no recourse to the NLRB against illegal practices. 

To meet this situation, state labor relations agencies 
and state courts began to assume jurisdiction over cases 
excluded by the NLRB, Butin1957,in a landmark decis- 
ion in the Guss v, Utahcase, the U.S, Supreme Court ruled 
that state agencies or courts could not handle the cases 
excluded by the NLRB. The Court said Congress had pre- 
empted the labor-management relations field when it in- 
volved business in interstate commerce; regardless of 
the fact that the NLRB refused to handle certain cases, 
the states could not take over. 

This left unions and employers in a jurisdictional 
‘‘no man’s land,’’ withno recourse toany state or Federal 
agency against unfair labor practices, 

The situation worked this way in practice: Suppose a 
small Florida hotel had a contract with a waiters’ union. 
The hotel qualified as a business doing interstate com- 
merce or affecting interstate commerce, but it was not 
doing enough business annually ($500,000) for the NLRB 
to agree to handle the case. The hotel owner decided he 
wanted to break the union, and he firedits three officers. 
Under the Taft-Hartley Act, firing an employee for union 
activities was an unfair labor practice. But the union 
could not go to the NLRB and ask it to order the fired 
man rehired, because the case was too small for the 
NLRB, Norcouldthe union gotothe Florida state govern- 
ment, because the state was barred from handling the case. 


In effect, the three fired men had no legal recourse and 
the hotel owner was able to break the law with impunity, 

Extent of "No Man’s Land” -- According to _ the 
NLRB and AFL-CIO, businesses trapped in the ‘‘no man’s 
land’’ gap covered several million workers (no exact esti- 
mate was ever made), chiefly in the retail, hotel, restau- 
rant, service and laundry industries. Under NLRB 1959 
standards, retail concerns had todoa half million dollars 
gross volume of annual business to qualify for NLRB 
handling; non-retail firms had to do $50,000 annual busi- 
ness outside the state; public utilities and transit systems 
a quarter million gross volume annually; taxicabs a half 
million; hotels a half million; radio, television, telegraph 
and telephone firms $100,000 annual gross volume; and 
newspapers, $200,000 gross volume. 

Debate -- President Eisenhower in his 1959 labor 
message requested that states be given power to assume 
jurisdiction over any labor dispute the NLRB refused to 
handle. He argued that the businesses involved were small 
and primarily local in character. 

Unions, almost without exception, opposed this plan, 
They said that since state labor laws were not uniform, 
unions would be subjected toa variety of conflicting regu- 
lations and requirements, They also feared letting state 
courts, with wide injunctive powers, handle labor cases; 
Federal court injunctive power in labor disputes was much 
more limited. The unions favored expanding the NLRB 
and making it handle all cases in interstate commerce, 

Final Provision -- The final version of the labor bill, 
as cleared for the President, followed his proposal: state 
labor agencies and state courts were permitted to take 
jurisdiction over ‘‘no man’s land’’ cases and apply state 
law. A provision added in conference barred the NLRB 
from expanding the categories of cases it refused to 
handle, In the future, it could not refuse to handle any 
case it would have handled as of Aug. 1, 1959. 


Secondary Boycotts 

Secondary boycotts were long a sore point with both 
labor and management. Unions wanted Taft-Hartley pro- 
hibitions against secondary boycotts repealed; business 
wanted them extended, 

The Taft-Hartley Act made it anunfair labor practice 
for a union to induce employees to strike or stop work 
with the aimof getting their employer tocease doing busi- 
ness with another firm with which the real dispute existed. 
Following are two hypothetical examples of the most com- 
mon types of illegal secondary boycotts: 

A. The workers at the Ace Paper Co, were striking 
for higher wages. The leaders of the Ace Paper union paid 
a visit to the plant of the Eagle Corrugated Box Co., which 
bought all its paper supplies from Ace, They asked the 
workers at Eagle to refuse to make boxes with the paper 
purchased from Ace, or, alternatively, to strike against 
Eagle, in sympathy with the Ace strike. This was an il- 
legal secondary boycott because the union (at Ace) was 
inducing the employees of a secondary employer (Eagle) 
to stop work in order to prevent Eagle from doing busi- 
ness with another firm (Ace). 
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B. The workers at Ace Paper Co, were striking for 
higher wages. leaders of the union at Eagle Corrugated 
Box Co., with no prompting from the unionat Ace, called 
a strike or a work stoppage to get Eagle to stop doing 
business with Ace, This toowas anillegal secondary boy- 
cott, because the Eagle union was inducing itsown mem- 
bers to stop work in order to pressure their employer 
(Eagle) to stop doing business with Ace. 

In the first case cited above, the union at Ace was 
guilty of a secondary boycott. In the second case, the 
union at Eagle was guilty. In either case, the owner of 
Eagle was the victim, and he could ask the NLRB to get 
an injunction ordering the strike at Eagle stopped. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the fact that it was a 
union who induced the Eagle workers tostop working was 
all-important. If, with no inducement from any union, the 
Eagle workers voluntarily refused tohandle paper coming 
from Ace, no secondary boycott existed. 

The chief argument for enactment of the Taft-Hartley 
ban on secondary boycotts was that they could destroy the 
business of an innocent bystander in no way responsible 
for the labor trouble at the primary struck plant. In the 
situation outlined above, the Eagle Co., even though it 
possibly paid the highest wages in the corrugated box in- 
dustry and had excellent relations with its employees, 
would be subject to these damaging consequences: its 
supply of paper -- possibly irreplaceable -- would be cut 
off; its production would be stopped because its workers 
refused to work; it could not fill orders and might lose 
them permanently; it could gain a bad name in the com- 
munity as the site of ‘‘labor trouble.’’ At the very least, 
it would be likely to lose money. 

Unions denied that an employer who continued to do 
business with a struck firm was necessarily an innocent 
party. By doing business witha struck firm, a secondary 
business helped the former economically and made it 
more able to fight the strike. If one firm defeated a union 
and ran a sweatshop, it might lead to similar incidents 
throughout a whole industry and eventually depress the 
living standards of all the workersintheindustry. In ad- 
dition, the Taft-Hartley Act ban on secondary boycotts, the 
unions said, prevented a union from striking in order to 
get its employer to stop subcontracting work to a sub- 
standard sweatshop (this would constitute striking to get 
an employer to cease doing business with another firm). 

1959 Issues -- During the 1959 labor debate, four 
issues involving secondary boycott law were in contro- 
versy. 

1, Direct Appeals to anEmployer. The Taft-Hartley 
Act made it an unfair labor practice fora union to induce 
the employees of any firm to strike or stop working with 
the aim of getting the firm to stop dealing with another 
firm, But anyone not defined as an ‘‘employee’’ under the 
act was not included, This meant thatthe union was per- 
mitted to ask supervisory personnel -- not defined as em- 
ployees under the act -- to stop working, which might have 
serious consequences for the secondary firm involved. 
More important, however, it meant that there was nothing 
to prevent the union from going directly to the employer 
and asking him to stop doing business with another firm, 
or even threatening him, It was perfectly legal for a union 
leader working for Smithtosaytohim: ‘‘Look, the work- 
ers at Jones’ factory are on strike. Conditions there are 
a disgrace, You buy a lot of goods from him, Why don’t 
you cancel your orders and let Jones know you’ll put them 
in again when he improves labor conditions at his factory 
and settles the strike.’’ Under Taft-Hartley, this was 
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permitted as long as the unionleader didn’tcall a strike 
on Smith or get Smith’s workers to stop working. And 
there was nothing to prevent Smith from complying if he 
wished, even if the union leader had hinted or stated that 
if Smith didn’t comply, he might be in for trouble. 

President Eisenhower asked that this so-called loop- 
hole be closed, by making it an unfair labor practice to 
coerce or threaten an employer directly in order to get 
him to stop doing business with another firm, As worded, 
the Administration proposal would not have affected 
simple persuasion or a request of an employer to stop 
doing business with another firm; this would still have 
been permitted. Smith’s union could ask him to stop 
dealing with Jones; it could not threaten him with trouble 
if he refused. Unions charged, however, that the line 
between persuasion and coercion was so subject to mis- 
interpretation that the net effect of the proposal would 
probably be to outlaw persuasion also, 

2. Inducement of Concerted Activity. The Taft- 
Hartley wording required that to be guilty ofa secondary 
boycott, a union had to induce workers to strike or to 





concerted refusal to work or handle specified goods. It 


was later argued that this created an escape hatch, since 
inducement of a single key employee to stop working might 
shut down a plant or curtail operations severely (a key 
machinist or mechanic, for example), To be concerted, 
the refusal to work would have toinvolve at least two per- 
sons; and inducement ofa single worker was therefore not 
banned as a secondary boycott. The Administration asked 
that this so-called loophole be closed, even though only 
very few situations arose under it. 

3. Extension of Coverage. The Taft-Hartley Act as 
a whole did not apply to agricultural workers, local gov- 
ernment employees or to railway and airline workers and 
others governed by the Railway Labor Act -- several mil- 
lion workers in all. The Administration requested that 
these workers be brought under the secondary boycott and 
picketing provisions (see below), Although there was some 
protest from unions that workers not enjoying the facili- 
ties and safeguards of the NLRB and its procedures should 
not be subjected to the boycott and picketing provisions, 
the protest was relatively mild, Secondary boycotts do 
not ordinarily play a major part in those industries, 

4, Common Site Picketing. In the buildingindustry, 
a number of different firms frequently work together at the 
same construction site, sometimes joined in an association 
called a joint venture, Inits 1949Denver Building Trades 
decision, later upheld by the U.S. Supreme Court, the 
NLRB ruled that picketing of one employer at a common 
work site necessarily also constituted picketing of the 
other employers at the same site, and was a prohibited 
secondary boycott against the latter, The President and 
the unions supported a Taft-Hartley amendment to exempt 
common-site picketing from classification as a secondary 
boycott. The building industry opposed the provision on 
grounds the effect of common-site picketing could be to 
close down an entire job, 

Extent of Boycott Practices -- Of all the secondary 
boycott loophole situations listed above, only common- 
site picketing and direct pressure on employers figured 
largely in labor-management relations. In 1959 there 
were about 3.5 million workers in building trades unions 
-- carpenters, electric workers, hod carriers, marble 
and terrazzo workers and sheet metal workers -- who 
fell under the Taft-Hartley Act ban on picketing at 
common work sites, The practice of requesting or pres- 
suring an employer directly to stop doing business with 
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another firm was not confined to any one industry, although 
it was probably most widespread inthe garment industry, 
with about a million workers in the U.S. -- 800,000 in 
unions, chiefly the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
(275,000) and the International Ladies Garment Workers 
(375,000), both AFL-CIO affiliates. There, itwas used to 
prevent employers from dealing with sweatshops. 

Final Provisions-- The final version of the bill closed 
all three secondary boycott ‘‘loopholes.”’ It made it illegal 
for a union to induce or try to induce supervisors or a 
single worker to stop work inorder toget their employer 
to stop dealing with another firm; it made it illegal for a 
union to coerce or threaten (but not toask or persuade) an 
employer in order to get him tostopdealing with another 
firm; and it brought rail, farm, airline and local govern- 





ment workers under the secondary boycott and picketing 
provisions, 

The request to permit common-site picketing by a 
construction union at acommon work site was not included 
in the bill’s final version. The House Parliamentarian 
ruled it out as new matter in a conference report. 


Hot Cargo Contracts 


The hot cargo contract was an outgrowth ofthe Taft- 
Hartley ‘‘loophole’’ that permitted a union to ask an em- 
ployer not to do business with another employer, It was 
simply a provisioninanordinary contract between a union 
and an employer stating that the employees were not re- 
quired tohandle ‘‘unfair’’ goods (generally, goods emanat- 
ing from or headed for a struck shop, a non-union shop 
or a sweatshop). Alternatively, or in addition, such a 
contract stated that the employer would not do business 
with an ‘‘unfair’’ firm and would not fire his workers 
for refusing to cross a picket line. Arguments over 
whether hot cargo contracts were fair and reasonable 
largely duplicated those on secondary boycotts. 

In 1958, in the Sands Door and Plywood case, the U.S. 
Supreme Court held that while hot cargo contracts were 
legal under the Taft-Hartley Act, because the employer 
signed them voluntarily, a union could not strike to enforce 
a hot cargo contract. If anemployer who had signed a hot 
cargo contract later decided to ignore it, anddo business 
with a firm the union labelled unfair, the union could not 
strike to enforce the contract. 

During the labor bill debate, those who favored out- 
lawing hot cargo contracts argued that the Sands Door 
decision did not sufficiently guarantee that a union would 
not strike to compel compliance, or to get a hot cargo 
provision put in the contract. If an employer negotiating 
a contract refused to accept a hot cargo provision, the 
union could simply raise its wage demands unreasonably 
and strike to back them up. A wise employer would be 
forced to propose a compromise under which he accepted 
the hot cargo provision and the union lowered its wage 
demand and stopped the strike. 

Incidence of Hot Cargo Agreements -- Hot cargo 
contracts were widespread in the garment and transpor- 
tation industries. In the garment industry, where work 
on different parts of one garment may be subcontracted 
to several different firms by a jobber, the hot cargo con- 
tracts took the form of a guarantee by the jobber that he 
would not subcontract to a non-union shop. Reps. Phil M. 
Landrum (DGa.) and Robert P. Griffin (R Mich.), sponsors 
of the House labor bill, Aug. 13 said theydid not mean to 
outlaw this kind of hot cargoagreement, because the mak- 
ing of a garment, even thoughits parts were made by dif- 
ferent producers, was actually one production process. 


In transportation, hot cargo contracts were signed 
chiefly between the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters (1.6 million members) and.trucking firms. Since 
truck transportation is vital to almost every industry in 
the Nation, these contracts had a wide effect. 

Final Provisions -- The final version of the bill out- 
lawed all existing or future hot cargo contract clauses 
under which anemployer agreed in advance not to do busi- 
ness with an “‘unfair’’ or struck firm. Two exceptions 
were permitted. Garment makers were allowed to sign 
contracts agreeing not to subcontract parts of work ona 
single garment to unorganized shops; and construction 
firms were allowed to sign contracts agreeing not to sub- 
contract work at a joint construction site to unorganized 
firms. 


“Blackmail” Picketing 


When President Eisenhower called for curbs on 
‘*blackmail’’ picketing, he was using the term to cover 
abuses connected with organizational, recognition and in- 
formational picketing. The NLRB and the courts have 
found it difficult to differentiate between them in practice, 

Suppose, for a example, a union picketed an unorgan- 
ized factory with signs saying, ‘‘Factory X unfair to labor 
-- pays substandard wages,’’ This might be interpreted 
as aimed solely at informing the public of substandard 
conditions (informational picketing), If the union also 
distributed handbills to the factory’s employees asking 
them to join the union, the picketing was probably organ- 
izational picketing. If in addition the union asked the 
factory owner to signa contract with the union and to per- 
mit it to represent the employees, the picketing was rec- 
ognition picketing, aimed at getting an employer to sign 
a contract, 

Regardless of its purpose, however, the kind of pick- 
eting described above could have disastrous economic 
consequences for the factory. Seeing a picket line, the 
public might hold the factory in opprobrium and refuse to 
buy its products; workers in unions with hot cargo pro- 
visions, permitting them to refuse to take goods into an 
“‘unfair’’? plant, might balk at crossing the picket line to 
pick up or deliver goods or finished products. In short, 
the factory could be ruined or severely hurt. 

The kind of ‘‘blackmail’’ picketing that exercised the 
President was picketing, in a situation like the one de- 
scribed above, which continued even though the workers 
in the factory indicated they did not want to join the pick- 
eting union or be represented by it, They might indicate 
this in several ways: (1) The majority might refuse to 
join the picketing union; (2) They might reject the picket- 
ing union in a representation election; (3) They might al- 
ready have chosen another union as their representative. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, organizational and rec- 
ognition picketing was not illegal if the picketing union had 
lost an NLRB election (where no other was involved) or 
could not get a majority of the employees to sign union 
cards; it could continue indefinitely. Nor was it illegal if 
the employer, without holding an NLRB representation 
election, had already recognized another union. (The 
Taft-Hartley Act permitted a firm to recognize a union 
without first holding an NLRB election.) The Taft-Hartley 
Act made organizational and recognition picketing illegal 
only if the employer had recognized another union follow- 
ing an NLRB certification election won by that union, 

Some hypothetical examples of picketing “‘abuses” 
permitted by the Taft-Hartley Act: 
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A. Smith’s factory was not organized. Union X came 
to Smith and demanded he signa contract with it recogniz- 
ing it as bargaining agent for his employees. Smith asked 
his employees whether they wanted to join Union X and 
they said no, Smith then refused the union’s request and 
the union threw a picket line around the factory. When 
deliveries started falling off and Smith’s business began 
to be disrupted, he decided he’d better sign. So he recog- 
nized Union X and agreed toa contract provision requiring 
all his employees to join the union within 30 days (a 
union-shop contract), Economic pressure had been exert- 
ed to force Smith to recognize a union both he and his em- 
ployees didn’t want, and to get Smith to compel his em- 
ployees to join it. 

B. The same situation existed but the union said it 
was merely trying to organize Smith’s workers, not to gain 
recognition, Smith asked for an NLRB representation 
election and the union lost, The next day it was out con- 
tinuing to picket to persuade the workers to jointhe union, 
Unless he agreed to recognize the union, Smith could not 
stop the picketing. 

In 1957, in the Curtis case, the NLRB ruled that a 
union could not picket for recognition (this would have in- 
cluded organizational picketing the NLRB found actually to 
be aimed at recognition) unless at least 50 percent of the 
employees had signed unioncards, This would have ended 
the kind of minority picketing indicated above, But the 
ruling was struck down bya U.S. Court of Appeals in 1958, 

President’s Requests -- President Eisenhower’s la- 
bor requests were aimed at curbing minority picketing, 
where employees showed noor little interest in joining the 
union. He proposed that organizational and recognition 
picketing be banned if another union was recognized, 
whether through an NLRB election or not; if an NLRB 
election had been held in the past year and no union had 
been certified; and if the picketing had been going on a 
reasonable length of time and the employees had not indi- 
cated a desire to join the union, 

The unions said examples of picketing abuses were 
exaggerated and cited these instances where unions would 
be hurt unfairly under the President’s proposals: if an 
employer, to avoid organization by an honest union, volun- 
tarily recognized a crooked union that agreed togive him 
a ‘‘sweetheart’”’ contract, the honest union could not picket 
to advertise that fact; if workers rejected a crooked, or 
Communist-dominated union in an NLRB election, anhon- 
est union could not move in and picket to organize the 
firm. The unions also said it was absurd to make the right 
to picket to organize workers dependent on the require- 
ment that they already be organized before the picketing 
started, 

The last major picketing controversy inthe labor de- 
bate involved ‘‘consumer boycott’’ picketing. Under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, a union was permited to picket a retail 
store to advertise the fact that it sold ‘‘unfair’’ or struck 
goods, provided such picketing was purely informational 
and did not become a secondary boycott, that is, did not 
have the effect of getting the retail store’s employees to 
stop working or stop handling the alleged unfair goods, 
In his Aug. 6 labor speech, the President said he consid- 
ered this ‘‘blackmail’’ picketing, since by discouraging 
consumers from entering the store, it could ruin the 
store’s business, Unions said they should have the right 
to advertise peacefully in this manner and to promote 
“*buy union’’ campaigns. 

Incidence of Picketing-- According tothe AFL-CIO, 
consumer boycott picketing was most common in the 
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garment industry; organizational and informational pick- 
eting most common in the garment, textile, hotel and 
restaurant, laundry and retail industries, where it was 
used to advertise substandard conditions and persuade 
workers to join unions, 

Final Provisions-- The final version of the bill con- 
tained these partial curbs on organizational and recogni- 
tion picketing: 

1. A union was prohibited from organizational or 
recognition picketing if another union had won an NLRB 
election, or if the employer had voluntarily recognized 
another union even without NLRB certification election, 

2, A union was prohibited from organizational or 
recognition picketing if there had been an NLRB election 
within the preceding 12 months. This would prevent a 
union from picketing if it or another union had lost a 
certification election, 

in either case, the employer could ask the NLRB to 
get it aninjunctionto stop the picketing. But if the picket- 
ing union charged the employer had done something illegal 
in recognizing the other union, or in influencing the out- 
come of the NLRB election in the preceding year, and the 
NLRB after preliminary investigation thought the union’s 
charge was probably true, the injunction could not be 
issued. This would prevent an employer from financing 
and then recognizing a company-dominated union inorder 
to prevent picketing by the picketing union; and it would 
prevent the employer from influencing the workers during 
the NLRB election in a number of illegal ways and then 
getting an injunction to stop further organizational picket- 
ing. 

3. A union was prohibited from organizational and 
recognition picketing for longer than 30days if by the end 
of that time ithad not asked the NLRB to hold a certifica- 
tion election. In this case, however, ifthe union claimed 
its picketing was merely informational -- designed solely 
to inform the public of labor conditions in the picketed 
firm -- it could continue beyond 30 days, provided the 
picketing did not stop the firm’s employees from working 
or prevent other workers from entering and leaving the 
firm with pickups and deliveries. 

4, Consumer boycott picketing -- The bill outlawed 
consumer boycott picketing. But other publicity (handbills, 
for example) to inform the public that a retail store was 
handling struck goods was permitted, as long as it was 
truly informational in nature and did not cause the store’s 
employees to stop working or other workers to refuse to 
pick up or deliver goods to the store. 


Labor’s Reaction 


The AFL-CIO told CQ the Taft-Hartley changes en- 
acted in 1959 would retard union organization of 10 million 
unorganized workers in the South (which has two million 
union members), particularly in such Southern industries 
as garments, textiles, hosiery, building trades, furniture, 
paper, chemical, retail and white collar industries, It 
would have similar effects on 16 million unorganized 
workers -- half white collar -- in the rest of the Nation, 
according to the AFL-CIO, 

This would happen, according to labor spokesmen, by 
giving the state courts with wide injunction powers more 
control over labor matters (‘‘no-man’s land’’); by per- 
mitting unrestrained transactions with struck firms (sec- 
ondary boycott and hot cargo contract bans); and, mainly, 
by making organization of new plants more difficult, if 
not impossible (organizational, recognition and informa- 
tional picketing). 
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FEDERAL JUDGESHIPS 


Chairman James O, Eastland (D Miss.) of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee Aug, 26 said he expected that ‘‘most’’ 
of President Eisenhower’s 1959 judgeship nominations 
would be confirmed before the end of the session, As of 
Sept. 2, the Committee had approved 14 of the 35 Presi- 
dential nominations to Federal district courts and courts 
of appeals, all of which had been approved by the Senate 
as a whole. 

In an Aug. 27 floor speech, Sen. Clifford P, Case 
(R N.J.) said the Judiciary Committee was damaging the 
Senate’s reputation by failing to act on judicial nomina- 
tions. Sen. Jacob K, Javits (R N.Y.) Aug. 24 said the 
Committee’s delays were ‘‘absolutely shocking.”’ 

In a related development, Attorney General William 
P, Rogers Aug. 27 urged Congress tocreate 45 additional 
Federal judgeships to carry out recommendations of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States. The conference 
is made up of the Chief Justice of the U.S, and the chief 
judge of each of the U.S. courts of appeals. He said 
President Eisenhower had authorized him to ‘‘tell Con- 
gressional leaders that he would fill the new posts on a 
50-50 basis from the two (political) parties.’’ He said 
his 50-50 promise would apply to any new judgeships 
recommended by the Judicial Conference, whether or not 
Congress approved the entire package of 45. 

As of Sept. 3, neither the House nor the Senate 
Judiciary Committees had taken action on bills (S 890 and 
HR 6159) to create additional Federal judgeships. Both 
bills followed closely the Judicial Conference recommen- 
dations but neither was an Administration measure. 

In 1958, both Judiciary Committees approved omnibus 
judgeship bills, but neither got to the floor. Republicans 
charged Democrats killed the proposals for fear the 
President would appoint a Republican to each of the 
proposed 45 judgeships. (1958 Almanac p. 76) 


D. C. HOME RULE 


The discharge petition designed to bring the District 
of Columbia home rule bill (HR 4633) to the House floor 
reportedly had received 110 signatures as of Sept. 2. 

The petition was filed Aug. 20 by Rep. Abraham J. 
Multer (D N.Y.). (For details, see Weekly Report p. 1185) 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Sept. 1 -- The Senate 
Judiciary Constitutional Amendments Subcommittee voted 
to defer action until hearings were held on three resolu- 
tions (S J Res 60, 71, 134) to amend the Constitution to 
permit D.C, residents to vote in Presidential elections 
and to elect non-voting delegates to the House. 


NUCLEAR ICEBREAKER 


The Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee Sept. 1 voted to defer action until 1960 on a bill 
(S 2577) authorizing construction of a nuclear-powered 
icebreaker. The House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee Aug. 27 reported an amended bill (HR 4 -- 
H Rept 1057) providing $500,000 for a study of the feasi- 
bility of constructing a nuclear-powered icebreaker 
vessel. (Weekly Report p. 1127) 
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BOND INTEREST RATES 


The House Ways and Means Committee Sept. 3 ap- 
proved a bill (HR 9035) to remove the 3.26 percent interest 
rate ceiling on Series E and H savings bonds. But the 
Committee, by an 11-14 vote, rejected an amendment to 
give the President authority to repeal the 4.25 percent 
ceiling on long-term securities, Rep. Burr P. Harrison 
(Va.) was the only Democrat joining the 10 Committee 
Republicans in voting for the amendment. 

The Committee’s action followed assurances by Sen- 
ate Finance Committee Chairman Harry Flood Byrd (D 
Va.) that his Committee would act in the 1959 session 
on removing the interest rate ceilings. Byrd Aug. 27 dis- 
puted House Speaker Sam Rayburn’s (D Texas) Aug. 26 
statement that there was ‘‘not the slightest chance the 
Senate will do anything this year.’’ He said he was ‘‘con- 
vinced it was imperative’’ that Congress act in 1959 at 
least to increase the interest rateonSeriesE and H sav- 
ings bonds, (Weekly Report p. 1188) 


MINING INDUSTRY 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Interior and Insular Affairs, 

ACTION -- Sept. 1 ordered reported two measures 
(S 1537, H Con Res 177) establishing a national mining 
policy. Both declared it to be inthe national interest for 
the Government to encourage development of domestic 
mineral resources, a sound mining industry and research 
to promote efficient use of mineral resources, 

S 1537 charged the Secretary of the Interior with 
carrying out the policy and ordered him to report to 
Congress annually on the state of the domestic mining 
industry and recommend legislation necessary to imple- 
ment the policy. 

H Con Res 177 requested the President to examine 
existing programs for their effectiveness in stimulating 
depressed mining industries, to advise Congress on 
actions taken to this end and to suggest necessary legis- 
lation. H Con Res 177 was passed by the House Aug. 26, 
(Weekly Report p. 988, 1159) 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- The Committee 
Sept. 2 reported a resolution (S Con Res 73 -- S Rept 874) 
to create a temporary Joint Congressional Committee on 
a National Fuels Policy. It would investigate fuel and 
energy reserves and requirements. It would propose a 
national fuels policy and might recommend amendments 
to the Federal Power Act, the Natural Fuel Act and the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. The life of the Joint Com- 
mittee was to be two years. 

The House Rules Committee Sept. 2 tabled a com- 
panion resolution (H Con Res 397) to S Con Res 73. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Rep. James C, Healey(DN.Y.) Aug. 27 resigned from 
the House Banking and Currency Committee and was ap- 
pointed to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. Rep. Isidore Dollinger (D N.Y.) Aug. 27 resigned 
from the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Rep. Daniel K. Inouye (D Hawaii) Aug. 27 was ap- 
pointed to the Banking and Currency Committee. 
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FISCAL 1960 BUDGET 


Deputy Director of the Budget Bureau Elmer B, 
Staats Sept. 2 told the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Insurance Subcommittee that ‘‘the balanced budget 
for (fiscal) 1960 is in serious jeopardy.”’ 

Fiscal 1960 spending, originally estimated at slightly 
over $77 billion, was expected to reach $78.5 or $79 
billion, Staats said. He said Federal revenue also was 
expected to exceed the January estimate of $77.1 billion, 
although he said he could not estimate by how much, 

Staats said the increased cost of veterans’ programs, 
the national debt and the outer space program had un- 
expectedly added to the Nation’s spending. 

Staats testified before the Subcommittee in opposi- 
tion to a bill (S 2575) to provide a health benefit program 
for retired Government employees. The Subcommittee 
concluded hearings on the bill, 


SMALL BUSINESS 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Banking and Currency. 

ACTION -- Aug. 27 reported a bill (S 2611 -- S Rept 
833) amending the Small Business Investment Act of 1958 
(PL 85 - 699), The measure rescinded statutory re- 
strictions governing equity financing and instead au- 
thorized the Small Business Administration to issue 
regulations to govern terms and manner in which equity 
capital could be provided small business concerns by 
small business investrnent companies established under 
the 1958 act. The report said the amendments were 
designed ‘‘to give more flexibility tothe forms of securi- 
ties and the terms governing their issue.’’ (For 1958 
act, 1958 Almanac p. 258) 

One provision of the act deleted by S 2611 was the 
requirement that equity capital be furnished a small 
business concern by a small business investment com- 
pany (SBIC) only through purchase by the latter of con- 
vertible debentures issued by the small business con- 
cern, The bill also deleted a provision of the 1958 act 
that required a small business firm getting equity capital 
from an SBIC to purchase stock in the SBIC worth 2 
percent to 5 percent of the amount of the equity capital. 
In order to place ‘‘long-term loans and equity capital 
on an equal footing,’’ the report said, the bill deleted the 
statement in the 1958 act that it was the ‘‘primary”’ 
purpose of an SBIC to furnish equity capital to small 
businesses, The report said the bill also would delete, 
as ‘‘not needed,’’ the provision that gave the SBICs power 
to act as depositories and fiscal agents of the U.S. 

SBA Chairman Wendell B. Barnes, intestimony June 
22 before the Committee’s Small Business Subcommittee, 
recommended changes in the 1958 act similar to those 
provided in the reported bill. (Weekly Report p. 860) 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Aug. 27 -- TheCom- 
mittee reported a bill (S 2612 -- S Rept 834) to increase 
from $500 million to $550 million the amount available 
to the SBA for regular business loans, The SBA had 
requested an increase to $700 million. The report said 
the additional authorization would ‘‘enable the SBA to 
carry on its regular lending program until May 1960, 
assuming its present loan volume remains constant,” 
The increase also would allow Congress, the report said, 
to complete study and action before making substantive 
amendments to the Small Business Act. 

An additional authorization of $200 million for regular 
business loans, as requested by the SBA, was provided in 
a bill passed Aug. 24 bythe House. (Weekly Report p.1164) 
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MISSILES, DEFENSE MERGER 


COMMITTEE -- House Government Operations. 

ACTION -- Sept. 2 filed a report (H Rept 1121) on the 
Nation’s missile programs, in which it recommended a 
merger of the Army and Air Force in order to combine 
their missile efforts and thereby reduce costs and end 
duplication and waste in the missile field, The Com- 
mittee’s 156-page report, based on hearings and studies 
conducted byits Military Operations Subcommittee, said it 
was ‘‘convinced...that until the Air Force and the Army 
join hands in a single service effort, the costs of defense 
will mount ever higher, duplication and waste will grow 
likewise, and the Nation will be exposed to the vitiating 
effects of interservice jealousies, rivalries and wars for 
many years to come,’’ The report recommended that the 
President direct that studies be made ‘‘to determine 
whether the merger...would be the best course of action.”’ 

‘‘The basic clash in the ballistic missile field is 
between the Army and the Air Force,’’ the report said. 
The two services competed to develop and use similar 
weapons, such as the Jupiter and Thor intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles and the Nike-Hercules and Bomarc 
anti-aircraft missiles. ‘‘No amount of effort spent in 
‘clarifying’ roles and missions canovercome the ruthless 
logic of weapon technology,’’ the report continued, 
‘Whereas in the past, weapons could be adapted reason- 
ably well to service missions, now missions must be 
adapted to weapon systems,”’ it said. ‘‘The strategic 
missile with nuclear warhead is the decisive weapon of 
the next decade,’’ the report said, and ‘‘inits land-based 
aspect, particularly, it calls for a single military organiz- 
ation to develop, produce and deploy the weapons.”’ 

The report estimated the military services had spent 
$25 biliion for all missile programs since 1950. Missile 
outlays for fiscal 1959 totaled $7.3 billion, it said, and 
when ‘‘compared with the $134 million spent for missiles 
in fiscal 1950, the impact of missiles on the weapons 
inventory and the industrial structure is evident.”’ 

The report also recommended that Space Technology 
Laboratories, Inc., formerly Ramo-Wooldridge Corp., 
which provided ‘‘technical direction’’ to all the big Air 
Force missile programs, be converted into a nonprofit 
organization if it were ‘‘to have any future’’ with the Air 
Force, ‘‘An unhealthy situation has developed,’’ the re- 
port said, in that ‘‘Government and private business 
values have become intermingled to the detriment of both.” 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Sept. 1 -- Rep. B.F. 
Sisk (D Calif.), member of the House Science and ‘Astro- 
nautics Committee, said he had formerly opposed merg- 
ing of the armed services ‘‘but the time has come to clean 
up the whole situation in the Pentagon, to put everyone in 
one uniform and determine who is responsible for what.”’ 
The statement came during a Committee hearing on the 
status of the program for development of a high-energy 
aircraft fuel. John B. Macauley, Department of Defense 
Deputy Director of Defense Research and Engineering, 
testified that the Department had not reached a final 
decision on the fuel development program that had cost 
about $240 million, even though contracts were terminated 
for further production of boron compounds, the basic 
ingredients for the fuel compounds. The contract 
termination would shut down two new boron plants built 
at a Government expense of about $80 million. 

Aug. 28 -- Sen. Clair Engle (D Calif.), in a Senate 
speech, also recommended unification of the armed 
services. (See p. 1220) 
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SPORTS REGULATION 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Judiciary, Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, 

ACTION -- Sept. 3 approved and sent tothe full Com- 
mittee a bill (S 2545) to exempt some of the practices of 
football, basketball and hockey from the antitrust laws. 
Baseball already enjoyed immunity from the antitrust laws 
as a result of al1922 Supreme Courtdecision. Subsequent 
court decisions held, however, that other professional 
team sports like football, basketball and hockey were not 
immune from the antitrust laws, Representatives of those 
sports contended they needed immunity in order to keep 
the sports solvent and competitive. (For detailed explana- 
tion, Weekly Report p. 1000) 

The Subcommittee bill exempted from antitrust laws 
such practices as drafting college football players into 
professional teams without the player himself having a 
chance to pick his team; it allowed basketball, football or 
hockey clubs to keep other major sports contests out of 
an area within a radius of five miles of their own games, 
and authorized blacking out certain areas fromtelecasts 
of the games, 

Subcommittee Chairman Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) 
Sept. 3 said ‘‘there is an urgent need for this legislation, 
particularly by professional football. Without it, every act 
of the National Football League is suspect under the anti- 
trust laws.’’ He said baseball was left out of the bill to al- 
low further study ‘‘sothat there will bean orderly transi- 
tion from its present status of almost complete exemption 
from the antitrust laws to astatus of limited exemption.”’ 


SECURITY, OBSCENE MAIL 


@ INDUSTRIAL SECURITY -- The House Un-American 
Activities Committee Sept. 2 reported a bill (HR 8121 -- 
H Rept 1122) to reverse the effects of the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s June 29 decision in the Greene case, (For back- 
ground, see Weekly Report p. 904, 951) 

In that case, the Court ruled 8-1 that neither Con- 
gress by legislation nor the President by executive action 
had ever given the Defense Department authority toclas- 
sify employees of a defense contractor as security risks 
without affording them ‘‘the safeguards of confrontation 
and cross-examination.’’ The ruling in effect voided the 
Government’s use of secret informers in the industria] 
security program, 

HR 8121, sponsored by Committee Chairman Francis 
E, Walter (D Pa.), gave the Defense Department statutory 
authority to establish an industrial security program in 
which confidential information, not disclosed to the per- 
son accused as a security risk, could be used in determ- 
ining his case. The Committee said the bill’s aim was to 
give the Defense Department ‘‘Congressional authority to 
safeguard our industrial establishments without dis- 
closing information injurious to our national security.”’ 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Aug, 21 -- The U.S. 
Court of Appeals in Washington, D.C., ruled 2-1 that the 
Defense Department was required to grant a hearingto a 
person working for a private firm at a Navy installation 
before finding him a security risk and excluding him from 
the installation. The ruling was based onthe Greene de- 
cision, The caseinvolved Mrs. Rachel Brawner, declared 
a security risk in 1956 and excluded from the Naval Gun 
Factory where she had been working for a private firm 
operating a cafeteria. 

@ OBSCENE LITERATURE -- The Senate Judiciary 
Constitutional Amendments and Juvenile Delinquency 


Subcommittees Aug. 28 held a joint hearing on proposals 
(S J Res 116, 133, S 2562) for tighter control on publica- 
tion and distribution of obscene materials. 

S J Res 116 proposed a constitutional amendment pre- 
venting abridgement of the right of any state ‘‘to decide 
on the basis of its own public policy questions of decency 
(and) morality.’’ The amendment in effect overturned a 
9-0 June 29 Supreme Court decision, inthe New York State 
‘‘Lady Chatterly’s Lover’”’ case, holding that to bar exhibit 
of a movie because it allegedly advocated immorality was 
to violate First Amendment guarantees of free speech, 
(Weekly Report p. 904, 951) 

S J Res 133 proposed a constitutional amendment ex- 
cluding from the protection of the First Amendment the 
publication, sale, manufacture or dissemination of ob- 
scene material; and defining material as obscene “‘if, ap- 
plying contemporary community standards, its dominant 
theme taken as a whole appeals tothe prurient interest of 
the average person.’’ 

S 2562 increased penalties for mailing or importing 
obscene material from a general level of $5,000 fine and 
five years imprisonment to as much as $20,000 fine and 
10 years imprisonment in some cases, 

Constitutional Amendments Subcommittee Chairman 
Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) said a ‘‘frontal attack’’ was 
needed on traffic in obscene and pornographic material. 
He said, ‘‘We are treading very close tocensorship’’ but 
‘*publication and dissemination of obscene material (can 
be curbed) without engaging inany censorshipinits norm- 
al sense.’’ He estimated 75 percent of obscene material 
was sold to youths aged 12-18. 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield said 
postal inspectors estimated ‘‘pornographic filth’’ would be 
sent to one million persons in 1959, mostly without any 
request from the recipients. He said tougher penalties 
were needed but did not endorse any bill. (For floor action 
on another anti-obscene literature bill, see p. 1198) 

The Rev, Daniel E. Poling, editor of the Christian 
Herald Magazine, said Summerfield was right totry to ban 
the book ‘‘Lady Chatterly’s Lover’’ from the mails. He 
said it used words ‘‘that are to be found only on the walls 
of ill-kept outhouses.’’ 


WILDERNESS BILL 


The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
Aug. 28 announced that action ona bill to preserve the re- 
maining wilderness areas in the United States (S 1123) 
would be postponed until the second session of the 86th 
Congress, The postponement was made at the request of 
Sen. Joseph C, O’Mahoney (D Wyo.) who was hospitalized 
recovering from a stroke he suffered June 19. The Com- 
mittee had already started markup of the bill when it 
agreed on the postponement. In 1959 the Committee held 
hearings March 30 and April 2 and received statements 
from about 200 witnesses on the bill. 

The House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
Sept. 2 said no action was scheduled on HR 1960, compan- 
ion bill to S 1123. (For background, see Weekly Report 
p. 538, 1068) 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Sept.-2 -- Both the 
Senate and House Committees said no action in 1959 was 
planned for bills (HR 7407, S 2460, S 2010) directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to procure and set aside portions 
of undeveloped coastal and inland shoreline as national 
recreation areas, 

(For Committee Briefs, see p. 1231) 
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NEGRO VOTER REGISTRATION 


A ‘‘disturbed atmosphere...created by resistance to 
school desegregation’’ retarded the growth of Negro 
voting in the South from 1956 to 1958, the Southern 
Regional Council reported Aug. 30. The Council describes 
itself as ‘‘an organization of white and Negro Southerners 
working for improved race relations.’ 

Its survey stated Negro registration in 11 Southern 
states was 1,303,827 in 1958, compared to 1,238,038 re- 
ported in the Council’s survey of 1956 registration. The 
report said the apparent increase of some 65,000 was 
misleading, because its 1956 estimates were later proved 
to be too low. 

In the eight states for which really reliable figures 
were obtained, there was actually a decrease of almost 
46,000 in the Negro registration between 1956 and 1958. 

Since the 1956 survey, the Council said, none of the 
11 states had eased voting requirements and Virginia and 
Georgia had tightened theirs. The poll tax was retained in 
five states and literacytests inseven. In some areas, the 
Council said, Negroes trying to register were hindered 
and refused. 

In the South as a whole 25 percent of the eligible 
Negroes were registered in 1956, compared with 60 per- 
cent of eligible whites. In 1958 slightly more than 25 per- 
cent of the eligible Negroes were registered. County-by- 
county variance in eligible Negroes registered was large. 
There were 29 Southern counties where no Negroes were 
registered. The majority of these had populations which 
were over 50 percent Negro, the Council said. 

Negro registration totals by state: 


1956 1958 

Alabama 53,366 70,000 
Arkansas 69,677 64,023 
Florida 148,703 144,810 
Georgia 163,389 161,958 
Louisiana 161,410 131,068 
Mississippi 20,000 20,000 
North Carolina 135,000 150,000 
South Carolina 99,890 57,978 
Tennessee 90,000 185,000 
Texas 214,000 226,818 
Virginia 82,603 92,172 

TOTAL 1,238,038 1,303,827 


The Council said reliable figures were not available 
for Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee, Later informa- 
tion showed the 1956 figure for Tennessee to be too low. 

The Council said that the voting power of registered 
Negroes was often devalued by Southern campaigners who 
*““accused’”’ their opponents of ‘‘ wooing the Negro vote’”’ and 
made Negro support a liability. Negrovotes were some- 
times insufficient to compensate for the loss of white 
voters, the Council said. 

The Council saw this situation as impermanent, ‘‘If 
prior experience is any guide, noSouthern electorate will 
remain indefinitely preoccupied with fear of change as the 
overriding issue in every political conflict,’’ it said. The 
Council predicted a gradual increase in Negro political 
participation, with the next advance likely to be ‘‘the 


revitalization of the existing Negro vote in the South’’ 
rather than a large rise in Negro registration. 


KHRUSHCHEV TRIP REACTION 


The proposed Eisenhower-Khrushchev exchange of 
visits brought these reactions from some prospective 
Presidential candidates: 

® NIXON -- Vice President Richard M. Nixon Aug, 31 
said he did not think Khrushchev’s visit should be called 
off because of the situation in Laos and incidents along 
the Indian border. He said the Soviet Premier should 
hear ‘‘some straight talk on issues like Laos’’ during 
his visit. Inan Aug.31 speechto the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars convention Nixon repeated his belief that the visit 
would be helpful. (Weekly Report p. 1171) 

@ SYMINGTON -- Sen. Stuart Symington (D Mo.) Aug. 
29 said he thought it was important tocontinue talks with 
the Russians. ‘‘I don’t see what you can lose by talking 
as long as you don’t lower your guard,” he said. 

@ JOHNSON -- Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson (D Texas) Aug. 
27 told the American Legion convention, ‘‘There are those 
who feel that Mr. Khrushchev’s visit is simply an elab- 
orate facade for a two-man summit conference,... Mr. 
Khrushchev’s planned itinerary certainly does nothing to 
dispel this feeling, But at this point the wisdom of the 
invitation is academic.,.. The issue remaining is whether 
we conduct ourselves in such a way as to serve the best 
interests of America. On this we must -- and shall -- 
stand behind our President.”’ 

@ STEVENSON -- Adlai E, Stevenson Aug. 27 said, ‘‘I 
have long advocated more or less formal talks with the 
Russians, so I’m in favor of these conversations between 
Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Eisenhower -- and especially 
Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to America.’’ In apparent answer 
to a criticism by former President Harry S, Truman of 
President Eisenhower’s decision to goto Moscow, Steven- 
son said, ‘‘The prestige of the Presidency does not depend 
on where the President goes but upon the character of 
the American President and what he does and says.’’ 

@ HUMPHREY -- Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) 
Sept. 1 said, ‘‘The danger in Premier Khrushchev’s visit 
is our tendency to ‘live and let live.’ This is another way 
of accepting the concept of so-called co-existence. I 
reject this attitude and policy.... Khrushchev’s visit gives 
an opportunity to take stock of both our strengths and 
weaknesses,” 

® KENNEDY -- A spokesman for Sen. John F, Kennedy 
(D Mass.) Sept. 1 said the Senator had released a letter 
saying that while he sympathized with the moral indigna- 
tion aroused by the proposed visit he did think that a prac- 
tical case could be made in defense of the decision, 
‘‘which, on balance, I approve.’’ 


MEMPHIS ELECTION 


White residents of Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 20 votedin 
record numbers and defeated a campaign to elect five 
Negroes to various city offices on a ‘‘Negro Volunteer 
Ticket.’’ The Negro candidates ran second in each contest. 

In the closest race, for public works commissioner, 
the high man of the four white candidates received 58,964 
votes to 35,268 for the lone Negro in the race, 
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Special Report 


CQ STUDIES ‘CATHOLIC VOTE’ IN MINNESOTA ELECTION 


Because of the widespread interest in the so-called 
“Catholic vote’’ question and the relative scarcity of data 
on it, Congressional Quarterly has undertaken a detailed 
analysis of one election in which a Catholic candidate op- 
posed a Protestant. The contest selected for analysis 
was the 1958 Minnesota Senate racein which Rep. Eugene 
J. McCarthy (D), a Catholic, defeated incumbent Sen. 
Edward J, Thye (R), a Lutheran. 

The chief findings: 

® McCarthy’s religion seems to have helped him more 
than it hurt him. 

@ McCarthy won some Catholic votes that another 
Democratic candidate might have lost. 

@ Conversely, though with considerably less certainty, 
McCarthy may have driven away a limited number of 
Lutheran votes which a non-Catholic might have captured. 

@ Although there is evidence of a religious influence 
on the voting, it is to be measured at most in the swing of 
2 to 3 percentage points. 


Introduction 


The McCarthy-Thye race was selected for analysis 
because it appeared to provide the best opportunity for 
isolating the religious factor, in rough fashion at least. 
The assumption -- in line with contemporary social 
science thinking -- was that religion as such has a rela- 
tively low priority among the many tangibles and intangi- 
bles which affect voting behavior. 

It seemed a reasonable hypothesis, therefore, that the 
religious factor would operate most noticeably where 
other factors were comparatively equal. While the Mc- 
Carthy-Thye race leaves something to be desired in this 
respect, it appears to be the most satisfactory of those 
available. 

An equally compelling reason for choosing the Mc- 
Carthy-Thye race was the existence in Minnesota of two 
serviceable yardsticks, with which the key contest could 
be compared. These were the 1954 Senate contest, in 
which Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) defeated Val 
Bjornson (R), and the 1958 gubernatorial race, in which 
Gov. Orville Freeman (D) defeated George MacKinnon (R). 
The key race and the two “‘yardstick’’ comparisons all 
occurred in non-Presidential years, so the complicating 
factor of ‘‘Presidential coattails’’ was eliminated. 

Because Thye had both incumbency and a considerable 
statewide acquaintance in his favor in 1958, the fact that 
McCarthy trailed well behind Freeman’s 1958 showing and 
Humphrey’s 1954 showing in the statewide totals probably 
indicates nothing one way or the other about operation of 
the religious factor on the vote. Indeed, if McCarthy had 
beaten Thye as badly as Freeman beat MacKinnon, it 
would have been a major political miracle, It should be 
noted in this connection that McCarthy did outpoll Demo- 
cratic Congressional candidates in seven of Minnesota’s 
nine House districts. (What Happened in the 1958 Elec- 
tions, Special Supplement to the CQ Weekly Report of 
March 20, 1959, p. 13-14) 

Religious statistics for Minnesota were obtained from 
a study published in 1957 by the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. Election figures were 
furnished by the Elections Research Center of the Govern- 
mental Affairs Institute in Washington. 


CQ’s analysis was checked by Director Richard M, 
Scammon of the Institute. An independent analysis of 
CQ’s materials by Dr. Louis H, Bean, anexpert on politi- 
cal statistics, appeared to confirm the interpretation pre- 
sented here. Indeed, Dr. Bean said that his own prelim- 
inary estimates indicated that the Catholic ‘‘pull’’ toward 
McCarthy seemed to be approximately twice the magnitude 
of the Lutheran ‘‘drag.”’ 

Religious statistics are generally regarded as not 
wholly adequate, and despite the care exercised in the 
National Council of Churches survey, the possibility of 
major inaccuracies must be acknowledged. 

However, as will be seen, this study attempts only to 
detect religious influence on voting, not to measure it, It 
seems safe toassume that the religious statistics are suf- 
ficiently reliable to validate such a relatively modest ef- 
fort. 

The reason for contrasting the Catholic ‘‘vote’’ with 
the Lutheran ‘‘vote’’ is that insofar as the religious issue 
was raised against McCarthy, both publicly and behind the 
scenes, it appears to have been raised among the Luther- 
ans rather more than among any other large and identifi- 
able religious grouping. It should be noted, however, that 
any Lutheran ‘‘drag’’ on McCarthy’s candidacy could be 
interpreted equally well as a ‘‘pull’’ toward Thye, 


-Method of Analysis 


For purposes of detecting whether there was a relig- 
ious vote and, if so, in what directionit tended, CQ made 
five separate listings of Minnesota’s 87 counties, based 
on the figures in the chart on p. 1212, 

Counties were listed: 

1 -- By percentage of Lutheran population, from 
least Lutheran to most, 

2 -- By percentage of Catholic population, from 
most Catholic to least. 


3 -- By percentage of non-Catholics and non-Luth- 
erans, from most to least. 
4 -- By margin in percentage points between Mc- 


Carthy’s vote in 1958 and Freeman’s vote in 1958, 
ranging from McCarthy’s best counties, comparatively, to 
his worst, 

5 -- By marginin percentage points between McCar- 
thy’s vote in 1958 and Humphrey’s vote in 1954, again 
from McCarthy’s best to his worst. 

For example, Aitkin county in the table would yield 
the following results in each of the five categories: 
(1) percentage Lutheran -- 15.6, a low figure; (2) per- 
centage Catholic -- 9.0, also a low figure; (3) percentage 
non-Lutheran, non-Catholic -- 75.4, fourth highest inthe 
state; (4) Humphrey’s margin over McCarthy -- 4.7 per- 
centage points, one of McCarthy’s better results; (5) 
Freeman’s margin over McCarthy -- 4.6 percentage 
points, one of McCarthy’s better results. 


Findings 
The findings of the quadrant analysis may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


@ CATHOLIC STRENGTH -- McCarthy’s best showing, 
relative to both Freeman and Humphrey, came in the 
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counties where the percentage of Catholics was among the 
highest in the state. 

The only four counties in which McCarthy actually 
polled a greater percentage of the vote than Freeman 
were: Stearns, the most Catholic county in the state; 
Brown, the sixth most Catholic; Morrison, the fifth most 
Catholic; and Benton, the second most Catholic. 

The only three counties in which McCarthy actually 
outpolled Humphrey were Brown, Stearns and Carver, 
20th most Catholic in the state. 

The tables below show the results of the quadrant 
analysis in terms of Catholic population. The vertical 
axis shows the Catholic quadrants, from 1 (highest per- 
centage Catholic) to 4 (lowest percentage Catholic), The 
horizontal axis shows McCarthy’s showing incomparison, 
first to Freeman and then Humphrey, from 1 (McCarthy’s 
best showing) to 4 (his worst), The numbers in the boxes 
show the number of counties in each category. 
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Summarizing the McCarthy-Freeman comparison, 86 
percent of the Catholic first and second quartile counties 
(most Catholic) were inthe toptwo quadrants of McCarthy 
strength (highest), against a mathematical probability of 
approximately 50 percent. 

The results of the McCarthy-Humphrey comparison 
are equally striking. ‘The concentration in the top two 
quadrants of each scaleis 91 percent, as against a mathe- 
matical probability of 48 percent. 


@ LUTHERAN STRENGTH -- The boxes below show the 
similar breakdown in terms of Lutheran population per- 
centage, with the first quadrant having the lowest percent- 
age of Lutheran population and the fourth quadrant the 
highest. 


McCarthy-Freeman McCarthy-Humphrey 
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Summarizing the McCarthy-Freeman comparison, 
only 28.6 percent of the Lutheran third and fourth quadrant 
counties (most Lutheran) were in the first and second 
quadrants of McCarthy strength (his best), against a 
mathematical probability of about 50 percent. 

The McCarthy-Humphrey comparison shows 38.1 
percent of the Lutheran third and fourth quadrant coun- 
ties (most Lutheran) were in the first and second qua- 
drants of McCarthy strength (his best) against a mathe- 
matical probability of 52 percent. 


@ OTHER RELIGIONS -- To provide a standard of 
comparison, the results of the McCarthy-Freeman and 
McCarthy-Huniphrey comparisons were plotted against a 
quadrant analysis of non-Catholic, non-Lutheran popula- 
tion. The vertical axis in the two charts below shows 
this ‘‘other’’ population from Quadrant 1 (highest percent- 
age of non-Catholics and non-Lutherans) to Quadrant 4 
(lowest percent of non-Catholics and non-Lutherans), 
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The results of this analysis fall very close to mathe- 
matical probability. 
Thus, in summary, it appears that there is: 

® A very close association between the percentage of 
Catholics in the population and the strength McCarthy 
showed in comparison with Freeman and Humphrey. 

@ A less striking inverse relationship between the per- 
centage of Lutherans in the population and the strength 
McCarthy showed. 

@ Little or no association between the percentage of 
non-Catholics and non-Lutherans in the population and 
McCarthy’s strength in comparison to the other two 
Democrats, 





Discussion 


Several points should be made about these findings: 
@® URBAN-RURAL FACTOR -- In Minnesota, as else- 
where, the Catholic population is for the most partan ur- 
ban population, and the possibility exists that in attempt- 
ing to isolate the religious factor CQ has merely detected 
and mislabeled the urban-rural factor. An analysis of 
McCarthy’s performance with respect to the urban-rural 
factor does disclose a high degree of correlation between 
his strength and the percentage of urbanization. 

However, in 14 counties where the two variables did 
not go together -- that is, where a high degree of urbaniza- 
tion was associated with a relatively small Catholic popu- 
lation or vice versa -- it was the proportion of Catholics 
which seemed most often to exercise the decisive influ- 
ence. This was true in at least nine of the 14 counties of 
this type. For example, in Pennington county, McCarthy 
did badly as compared to both Humphrey and Freeman, de- 
spite an urban concentration of 53.4 percent (1950 fig- 
ures). Its population was only 10.2 percent Catholic. 

In Wright County, McCarthy had one of his best re- 
sults, comparatively speaking, despite the fact that the 
county contained no urban population at all in 1950. Its 
population was 27.8 percent Catholic. 

Following is a list of all the counties in which the var- 
iables diverged sharply: Anoka, Beltrami, Carver, Clay, 
Houston, Lake, Lincoln, Mahnomen, Olmsted, Pennington, 
Red Lake, Renville, Traverse and Wright. 

In Beltrami, Carver, Clay, Lake, Mahnomen, Pen- 
nington, Red Lake, Renville and Wright, both the McCar- 
thy-Freeman and McCarthy-Humphrey results were 
nearer to the Catholic variable than to the urbanization 
variable. In Anoka, and to a lesser extent Traverse, the 
opposite was true. InHouston, Lincoln and Olmsted coun- 
ties, one result was associated with one variable and one 
with the other. It should be pointed out that no perfect 
correlation is to be expected. For example, Aitkin county 
which was low in Catholics and had no urban population 
nonetheless gave McCarthy comparatively good results. 

Note that of the six counties in which McCarthy was 
weakest relative to Humphrey and Freeman, not one is a 
Lutheran stronghold. Since counties which were heavily 
Lutheran tended as a rule to be low in Catholic population, 
it is possible that McCarthy weakness was relatedin part 
to absence of Catholics from the voting population (and, 
of course, vice versa), 
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Catholic Voting - 3 


@ PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE -- Another point that 
must be noted is that McCarthy was best known in an area 
of the state which is heavily Catholic. He represented 
Ramsey County (St. Paul) in the House for five terms be- 
fore making his bid for the Senate in 1958. He was born 
and reared in the area which includes Benton, Stearns, 
Morrison and Wright counties. Independent of ethnic and 
religious considerations, he should certainly have per- 
formed comparatively well in these places. 

@ PARTY PREFERENCE -- Nowhere in the analysis 
up to this point has any attempt been made to consider 
McCarthy’s strength in terms of percentage of the two 
party vote; all the discussion has been in percentage 
points. Thus, for purposes of this study, Lake of the 
Woods county, in which McCarthy polled 57.6 percent of 
the two party total, is regarded as one of McCarthy’s 
worst counties, while Carver in which his vote was 38.5 
percent, is regarded as one of his best. 

The reason for this anomaly is that the comparison 
sought is between strength and weakness relative to other 
Democrats. To anextent, of course, it was to be expected 
that where the Democratic vote was smallest McCarthy 
might do comparatively well, since there was sucha small 
base from which defections could be subtracted. The re- 
verse might also be expected --thatis, that the defection 
would be greatest where Democratic strength was great- 
est. 











Since most Catholics are Democrats and most Luth- 
erans Republicans, it remains to be considered whether 


the patterns shown above may not reflect Republican 
strength on the one hand and Democratic strength on the 
other. The answer seems to be that it may, but, if so, 
only to a very limited extent. ae 

A full scale analysis of this point was not attempted; 
however, in the six heavily Lutheran counties in which 
Humphrey ran up the greatest margin over McCarthy, 
Humphrey’s percentage of the two party total was 60.6, 
57.3, 47.3, 58.8, 43.5, and 58.4. Statewide, Humphrey 
captured 57,2 percent of the two party vote. Similarly, 
among the 12 counties where McCarthy ran best in com- 
parison to Humphrey, five were above and seven were be- 
low McCarthy’s statewide average of 53.2 percent of the 
two party vote. 

@ SIGNIFICANCE OF RELIGIOUS CONSIDERATIONS -- 
The foregoing evidence of the play of religionas a factor 
in the voting in the McCarthy-Thye race should not cause 
sight to be lost of the impressive fact that despite any 
Catholic ‘‘pull’’ and despite any putative Lutheran ‘‘drag,’’ 
McCarthy still trailed behind the Lutheran Freeman and 
the Congregationalist Humphrey in all but a few of the 
heavily Catholic districts and that he led the popular 
Lutheran Thye in many of the heavily Lutheran counties. 

Thus, although there seems to be evidence ofa relig- 
ious influence on the voting, it is tobe measured at most 
in the swing of 2 to 3 percentage points. 

In this respect, the study tends to confirmthe thesis 
that religion as such is one of the lesser influences on 
voting behavior. 





Religious Composition and Voting Statistics of Minnesota Counties 


Column 1. Approximate percentage of Lutherans in population. 





Headnotes: Column 2. Approximate percentage of Catholics in population. 

Column 3. Approximate "mats of non=Lutherans and non-Catholics in population. 

Column 4. Percentage of two-party vote received by Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) in 1954 Senate race. 

Column 5. Percentage of two-party vote received by Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy (D Minn.) in 1958 Senate race. 

Column 6. Percentage of two-party vote received by Minnesota Gov. Orville Freeman (D) in 1958 gubernatorial race. 

COUNTY — Catholic Other | Humphrey ’54 McCarthy ’58 Freeman 758 | 
3 4 5 6 

Aitkin 15.6 9.0 75.4 39.2 54.5 59.1 
Anoka 10,2 9.7 80.1 68.8 63.6 67,2 
Becker 36.7 18.0 45.3 62.1 54,0 58.3 
Beltrami 17.0 18.0 65.0 62.9 50.7 60.0 
Benton Vise 58.4 24.4 56.8 55.9 55.3 
Big Stone 48.1 222 29.7 65.6 59.8 68.5 
Blue Earth 32.4 24.2 43.4 42.3 42.1 45.2 
Brown 33.8 46.5 19.7 40.9 41.5 40.4 
Carlton 19.0 19,3 61.7 72.3 66.8 72.4 
Carver 48.8 25.7 25.9 37.9 38.5 39,2 
Cass 13.0 9.5 Fi 55.6 48.8 54.6 
Chippewa SLA 6.9 42.0 57.0 50.1 57.0 
Chisago 63.1 7.2 29.7 54.9 48.1 56.1 
Clay 39.5 12.7 47.8 59.2 $3.3 60.3 
Clearwater 29.1 5.0 65.9 70.5 62.7 70.2 
Cook 23.2 10.6 66.2 50.5 46.9 $2.7 
Cottonwood 41.1 6.8 Seca 43.8 37.2 43.2 
Crow Wing 55.2 19.8 65.0 58.4 51.9 56.0 
Dakota 15.7 25.9 58.4 61.5 59.1 59.9 
Dodge 34.5 11 54.4 44,7 37.3 45.0 
Douglas 44,7 17.3 38.0 55.5 49.6 55.7 
Faribault 43.3 13.3 43.4 42.9 38.8 46.2 
Fillmore 57.9 9.8 32.3 37.5 36.0 45.6 
Freeborn 45.9 79 46.2 54.5 51.2 58.5 
Goodhue 63.1 13.0 23.9 44.9 38.2 48.0 
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COUNTY Lutheran Catholic Other Humphrey ’54 McCarthy ’58 Freeman 58 | 

b 8 ya 3 4 5 6 
— 49.6 5.2 45,2 60.6 52.0 56.7 
Hennepin 17.9 18.8 63.3 $5.7 $2.2 56.4 
Houston 40.5 25.3 34.2 38.6 36.7 47.4 
Hubbard 18.4 7.9 7a7 49,2 43.7 49.4 
Isanti 24.4 3.0 72.6 64.2 $3.7 62.1 
Itasca $7 21,2 67.1 72:3 66.1 68.8 
Jackson 40.3 14.6 45.1 $3.3 49.7 56.4 
Kanabec 17.5 6.6 75.9 59.6 52.9 56.9 
Kandiyohi 34.4 7.0 58.6 66.5 59.3 66.2 
Kittson 30.2 5.4 59.4 73.4 59.8 73 
Koochiching 12.6 21.9 65.5 66.5 59.3 66.2 
Lac qui Parle 64.1 11.3 24.6 57.3 49.8 56.7 
Lake 223 12.4 65.3 76.0 67.7 72.8 
Lake of the Woods 21.6 10.0 68.4 69.2 57.6 69.7 
Le Sueur 18.7 44,5 36.8 53.6 50.2 52.6 
Lincoln 38.8 4 | 40.1 60.2 52.1 59.3 
Lyon 29.1 30.9 40.0 53.3 Siz 57.0 
McLeod 47.1 29.1 23.8 47.3 39.5 44,1 
Mahnomen 29.9 45.7 24.4 73.6 68.9 71.3 
Marshall 37.1 15.0 47.9 68.7 59.1 70.1 
Martin 41.4 11.6 47.0 aaee 33.6 40.1 
Meeker 33.6 20.5 45.9 $3.3 49,1 54.7 
Mille Lacs 22.9 12.5 64.6 58.2 50.7 57.4 
Morrison 12.5 56.6 30.9 60.8 58.3 57.3 
Mower 36.4 21.4 42.2 56.7 52.4 61.0 
Murray ye 23.4 50.9 55.0 46.6 53.3 
Nicollet 34.6 Zhsk 44,3 45.2 42.1 47.7 
Nobles 19.5 19,1 61.4 49.7 48.6 56.8 
Norman 78.3 ai 18.6 64.8 59.3 67.1 
Olmsted 16.2 15.7 68.1 44.5 41.4 47.7 
Otter Tail 44.0 10.9 45.1 42.6 36.3 40.4 
Pennington 42.8 10.2 47.0 69.6 61.9 69.3 
Pine 23.1 18.1 58.8 63.4 57.6 62.4 
Pipestone 30.8 10.4 58.8 47.3 41.3 48.5 
Polk 45.9 17.4 36.7 64.9 59.9 66.1 
Pope 59.7 9.4 30.9 58.8 49.4 56.8 
Ramsey 16,2 34.4 49.4 62.9 61.0 61.6 
Red Lake 21.2 48.3 30.5 77.8 70.7 74.7 
Redwood ; 28.5 26.3 45.2 40.6 37.0 41.0 
Renville 41.5 24.7 33.8 51.4 47.9 52.1 
Rice 23.4 27.4 49.2 46.2 41.9 47.0 
Rock re | Tok 65.8 41,1 33.2 2 fe! 
Roseau ee 10.4 58.5 69.8 62.2 69.9 
St. Louis 2 29.4 57.4 72.5 67.4 70.0 
Scott 19.5 37.0 23.0 61.6 = Me 60.6 
Sherburne 16.6 13.8 69.6 $23 47.7 52.1 
Sibley $5.5 14.1 30.4 43.5 33.9 38.4 
Stearns 9.8 68.5 2.7 55.0 35.2 51.3 
Steele 36.2 23.0 40.8 43.0 41.2 46.4 
Stevens 38.4 20.5 41.1 51.4 45.5 52.4 
Swift 46.8 71.2 $2.3 67.5 60.3 67.1 
Todd 13.2 22.9 63.9 52.9 48.0 51.0 
Traverse 45.0 30.0 25.0 62.4 58.8 66.7 
Wabasha 21.3 34.4 44.3 45.3 43.6 48.5 
Wadena i724 18.6 64.1 46.7 42.7 46.8 
Waseca ~ 19,2 28.5 40.6 38.4 43.3 
Washington 26.3 22.8 50.9 56.9 50.6 52.2 
Watonwan 61.3 11.4 27.3 44.0 40.2 46.0 
Wilkin 29.9 18.0 52.1 58.0 51.8 56.1 
Winona 20.9 33.6 45.5 50.6 47.1 52.6 
Wright 31.0 27.9 41.1 51.6 49.3 50.5 
Yellow Medicine 61.0 10.6 28.4 58.4 50.8 57.9 


SOURCES: NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE U.S.A. 
ELECTIONS RESEARCH CENTER, GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS INSTITUTE. 
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Pressures On Congress 








ABA PROPOSALS ON WORLD LAW 


The American Bar Assn. and a group of Senators 
Aug. 24 endorsed a series of world conferences to 
strengthen international law. 

The ABA Special Committee on World Peace Through 
Law recommended four regional conferences of lawyers 
during the next two years in Latin America, Asia, Africa 
and Europe. These regional conferences would be 
followed by a world conference. 

In introducing a resolution (S Con Res 74) favoring 
the conferences, Sen. Jacob K, Javits (R N.Y.) said, ‘‘I 
know of no proposal which is potentially more challenging 
nor more promising.’’ The resolution said, ‘‘It is the 
sense of the Congress that the plan submitted by the 
American Bar Assn. for a series of conferences of 
lawyers from many nations with a view to strengthening 
of the rule of law among nations offers possibilities of a 
substantial contribution to international peace and secu- 
rity....’’ It was co-sponsored by 36 Senators. 

The ABA announced that Sens. Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper (R Iowa) and JohnStennis (D Miss.) had been added 
to its committee planning the international conferences. 
It also announced that the Ford Foundation had donated 
$25,000 to further the committee’s work. 

In other developments at the ABA’s 82nd annual 
convention in Miami Beach Aug. 24-28: 

@ The association accepted a report of its Bill of 
Rights Committee stating that the national security had 
not been impaired by Supreme Court decisions, The asso- 
ciation’s delegates accepted the report only after it was 
stated that the report did not speak for the ABA as a 
whole. A report filed at ABA’s February meeting cri- 
ticized recent Supreme Court decisions relating to com- 
munism and internal security. (Weekly Report p. 341, 
1136) 

@ Attorney General William P. Rogers ina speech Aug. 
26 called for repeal of the so-called ‘‘Connally Amend- 
ment’’ under which the United States decides for itself 
which disputes it will send to the International Court of 
Justice. He said the amendment relegates the court to a 
minor role in settling international disputes. 

e Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, president of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, in a speech Aug, 25 
pleaded with industry and labor to resist higher prices 
and wages. He said to assurea stable economy, industry 
must lower prices ‘‘where productivity gains are es- 
pecially rapid.’’ 

® John D. Randall of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Aug. 24 was 
elected president of the ABA and Whitney North Seymour 
of New York president-elect. Seymour will take office 


in 1960, 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


The National Assn. for the Advancement of Colored 
People Aug. 27 opposed passage of a ‘‘weak’’ civil rights 
bill in 1959. In a memo to its branches asking them to 
drum up support for a ‘‘strong bill,’’ the NAACP said: 
“‘We do not want action postponed.... But if a weak bill 
is pushed through at the last minute, a strong bill may be 
blocked until 1961 or later.”’ 


LEGION DISCRIMINATION CHARGES 


The American Legion’s refusal to take a stand 
against alleged racial discrimination in its fun-making 
“*40 & 8’’ organization brought repercussions in Congress, 

The Legion at its convention in Minneapolis Aug, 26 
defeated, on a 1,388-1,650 vote, a resolution to forbid the 
40 & 8 to bar members because of race, The 40& 8 
bylaws restrict membership to whites. 

Rep. Charles C, Diggs Jr. (D Mich,), a Negro, Aug, 
28 resigned from the Legion in protest, stating the Le- 
gion’s discrimination ‘‘makes a mockery of the demo- 
cratic ideals to which your organization is committed,” 
Sen, Jacob K, Javits (R N.Y.) said he would not resign 
from the Legion but would fight its racial policy. 

The American Veterans Committee Aug. 27 wrote 
several Members of Congress demanding that the Legion’s 
Congressional charter and tax-exempt status be revoked, 
Mickey Levine, AVC national chairman, said the racial 
stand of the Legion was ‘‘clearly unconstitutional.”’ 

Martin B. McKneally of Newburgh, N.Y., newly 
elected national commander ofthe Legion, Aug. 29 pro- 
mised to appoint a committee to investigate the dis- 
crimination charges. 


BANKERS TO FIGHT INFLATION 


The American Bankers Assn., representing 17,600 
banks and banking offices, Aug. 31 announced a new 
program designed to promote economic growth without 
inflation. The program will be an educational one to be 
carried on through press releases, pamphlets and 
speeches throughout the Nation. 

Lee P. Miller, association president, gave this 
explanation for the organization’s new activity: ‘‘Inflation 
exists and grows because people permit it. Banks, as 
custodians of much of the people’s savings and bankers 
as citizens with public responsibilities, have an obligation 
to contribute to the people’s understanding of the causes 
and results of inflation.’’ Miller said the program would 
concern Federal monetary policies, industry pricing and 
labor’s wage demands, Casimir A. Sienkiewicz will direct 
the organization’s newly created Committee for Economic 
Growth Without Inflation. 





Pressure Points 


@ GREAT WHITE FLEET -- As of Sept, 1 there were 
34 co-sponsors of Sen, Hubert H. Humphrey’s (D Minn.) 
resolution (S Con Res 66) urging the President to recom- 
mission Navy ships now in ‘‘mothballs’’ to serve as a 
‘‘Great White Fleet’’ of mercy ships. In the House, 47 
Members had introduced similar resolutions. The idea 
for the fleet was publicized by Life Magazine July 27. 
The fleet would help disaster areas of the world and 
minister to the sick in underdeveloped or stricken areas. 

@ SHORELINE CAMPAIGN -- Directors of the Izaak 
Walton League of America Aug. 29 in Chicago voted to 
launch a ‘‘Save Our Shorelines’’ campaign in 1960, The 
campaign will be aimed at preserving shoreline for public 
recreational use and fighting pollution. 
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OY Shect On Lobby Spending 














LOBBIES REPORT NEARLY $2 MILLION SPENT IN SIX MONTHS 


During the first half of 1959, lobby organizations 
reported spending $1,877,802.65 to influence Congress. 
This figure was slightly less than double the amount 
reported spent during the first quarter of the year and 
just less than half the amount reported during all of 1958. 
(Weekly Report p, 395, 713) 

The money spent in lobby activities in odd years -- 
the first session of each Congress --is traditionally less 
than that spent in even years because Congress handles 
less legislation in the first session. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Companies, Temporary 
Committee on Taxation headed the list of lobby spenders 
reporting $98,143.92 for the January-June period, Life 
insurance companies this session lobbied for modifica- 
tions in a bill (HR 4245) which prescribed a formula for 
taxing the income of insurance companies. President 
Eisenhower signed that bill into law (PL 86-69) on June 
25. (For details, see Weekly Report p. 365, 788) 


Spending by Groups 


Congressional Quarterly divides lobby registrants 
into six groups which reflect general legislative interests. 
During the first half of this year, 137 groups engaged in 
business or the promotion of business interests reported 
spending $855,538.94, The second top spender in busi- 
ness next to the Mutual Life Insurance Companies was the 
American Steamship Committee on Conference Studies 
which reported spending $54,563.88. TheSouthern States 
Industrial Council was third on the list reporting 
$51,698.08. (For complete list, see p, 1216) 

Other CQ lobby categories include citizen groups, 
employee and labor organizations, farm lobbies, profes- 
sional organizations and military and veterans groups. 

Employee and labor organizations were the second 
heaviest spending group, reporting $396,265.25. Heading 
the list of labor organizations was the AFL-CIO which 
reported $65,604.69. For the first quarter of 1959, the 
AFL-CIO led the top spender list with $34,514.59. 

Of the 38 citizen organizations reporting the first 
half of 1959, the top spender was the National Housing 
Conference which reported expenditures of $38,174.90. 
The National Education Assn, of the United States, Divi- 
sion of Legislation and Federal Relations, the third 
heaviest spender during the first six months of the 
year, led the professional groups with reported expendi- 
tures of $56,312.97. 

Leading the seven military and veterans organiza- 
tions was the American Legion reporting $32,942.98. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation, which reported 
spending $49,611.00, led the list of farm lobbies. 

Pressure groups which have registered under the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act of 1946 are required 
under this law to file quarterly expenditure reports with 
the Clerk of the House and the Secretary of the Senate. 

The 1946 Act did not establish an agencyto adminis- 
ter the law, so that investigations of violations must be 
made by the Justice Department. 
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Top Spenders 


The 19 heaviest-spending lobby organizations for 
the first half of 1959 are listed below. They are listed 
with figures for the first six months of 1959 and the 
total expenditure for 1958. Some groups in reporting 
lobby spending include everything from office rent to 
secretaries’ salaries while others put down only what 


they consider went for actual lobbying. 
First Half 
Organization 1959 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Companies, Temporary 
Committee on Taxation $98,143.92 

AFL-CIO 65,604.69 

National Education Assn, 
of the U.S., Division of 
Legislation and Federal 
Relations 

American Steamship Com- 
mittee on Conference 
Studies 

Southern States Indus- 
trial Council 

American Farm Bureau 
Federation 

United States Savings and 
Loan League 

Assn, of American 
Railroads 

National Farmers Union, 
Farmers Educational 
and Cooperative Union 
of America 

International Assn, of 
Machinists (AFL-CIO), 
District Lodge 44 42,920.39 

National Housing Conference 38,174.90 

National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks 


56,312.97 


54,563.88 
51,698 .08 
49,611.00 
48,592.95 


45,567.61 


44,424.83 


(AFL-CIO) 36,534.20 
American Legion 32,942.98 
Nation-Wide Committee 

of Industry, Agriculture 

and Labor on Import- 

Export Policy 31,764.44 
National Rivers and 

Harbors Congress 31,722.57 
American Trucking Assns. 

Inc. 31,660.06 
AFL-CIO; Industrial 

Union Dept. 31,233.11 


Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen 
(AFL-CIO), Grand Lodge 30,098.36 
Nationa! Committee for 


Insurance Taxation 27,971.88 


Total 
1958 


no report 
$133,348.29 


85,788.15 


14,654.73 
97,664.67 
97,606.00 
72,187.57 


88,119.19 


88,293.18 


78,282.63 
68,744.44 


113,099.85 
97,336.77 


63,419.27 
39,530.44 
105,618.52 


no report 


52,122.71 


67,448.08 
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249 LOBBY GROUPS LIST SPENDING FOR FIRST HALF OF 1959 


Following is a list of 249 lobby groups and the 
amounts which each reported spending in the first half 
of 1959 for lobby activities. The organizations are divided 
alphabetically into six categories: Business, Citizens, 
Employee and Labor, Farm, Military and Veterans and 
Professional. The deadline for second quarter spending 
reports was July 10, but this list includes reports filed 
as late as Aug. 10. Groups whichhave not filed spending 
reports since 1958 are not included. 


Business Groups 


Aerospace Industries of America Inc. $26,717.51 
Air Transport Assn, of America 10,742.44 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages None 
American Cotton Manufacturers 


Institute Inc. 14,396.84 
American Hotel Assn. 5,266.61 
American Life Convention 1,863.91 
American Merchant Marine Institute Inc. 11,259,80 
American Paper and Pulp Assn. None 
American Petroleum Institute 17,499.00 
American Pulpwood Assn, None 
American Retail Federation 8,946.04 
American Short Line Railroad Assn, 8,424.06 
American Steamship Committee on 

Conference Studies 54,563.88 
American Sugar Beet Industry Policy 

Committee 38.14 
American Tariff League Inc. 1,010.00 
American Textile Machinery Assn. None 
American Tramp Shipowners Assn. Inc. 23,171.78 
American Trucking Assns, Inc, 31,660.06 


American Warehousemen’s Assn, None 


Arkansas Railroad Committee 2,101.19 
Associated General Contractors of 

America Inc, 1,100.00 
Associated Third Class Mail Users 1,000.00 
Assn. of American Railroads 45,567.61 


Assn. of American Shipowners None 
Assn, of Casualty and Surety Companies 4,437.30 
Assn, of Western Railways 1,825.00 





Breakdown by Category 


Here are the number of organizations reporting 
and the total amount spent in each of the group classi- 
fications of lobby interests: 


Number Amount 

Category Reporting Reported 
Business 137 $855,538.94 
Citizens 38 255,049.67 
Employee & Labor 34 396,265.25 
Farm 18 156,173.03 
Military & Veterans Y 46,639.50 
Professional 15 168,136.26 
TOTAL 249 $1,877,802.65 











Atlantic Refining Co. 
Blue Cross Commission 
Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco 
Export Assn. 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States 
Cities Service Petroleum Inc. 
Clear Channel Broadcasting Service 
Colorado Railroad Assn. 
Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing 
Committee for a National Trade Policy; 
Legislative Committee 
Committee for Oil Pipe Lines 
Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing 
Cotton Industries, Public Information 
Committee 
Council of Mechanical Specialty Contracting 
Industries Inc. 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
Credit Union National Assn. Inc. 
Eastern Meat Packers Assn. 
Florida Railroad Assn. 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn. Inc. 
Grain and Feed Dealers National Assn. 
Hardwood Plywood Manufacturers 
Committee 
Health Insurance Assn. of America 
Home Manufacturers Institute 
Illinois Railroad Assn, 
Independent Advisory Committee to 
the Trucking Industry Inc. 
Independent Natural Gas Assn. of America 
Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel Inc. 
Interstate Manufacturers Assn. 
Iron Ore Lessors Assn, Inc. 
Jewelry Industry Tax Committee Inc. 
Lake Carriers Assn, 
Life Insurance Assn, of America 
Manufacturing Chemists of America 
Michigan Hospital Service 
Mutual Life Insurance Companies, 
Temporary Committee on Taxation 
National Agricultural Limestone Institute 
National Associated Businessmen Inc, 
National Assn. of Direct Selling Companies 
National Assn. of Electric Companies 
National Assn. of Frozen Food Packers 
National Assn. of Home Builders 
National Assn. of Insurance Agents 
National Assn. of Margarine Manufacturers 
National Assn, of Mutual Savings Banks 
National Assn. of Postmasters of the 
United States 
National Assn. of Plumbing Contractors 
National Assn. of Real Estate Boards 
National Assn. of Refrigerated 
Warehouses Inc, 
National Assn, of Travel Organizations 
National Audio-Visual Assn. 
National Automobile Dealers Assn. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
National Bureau for Lathing and Plastering 
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$ 1,521.89 
None 


1,569.62 


10,791.00 
None 
None 

995.54 


1,000.00 


12:70 
None 


19,199.31 
None 


3,455.76 
2,062.87 
996.00 
147.57 
6,676.34 
44,25 
68.43 


None 
1,265.39 
2,200.00 
2,243.40 


None 

None 
250.32 
7.00 
3,442.91 
128.88 

None 
24,345.65 
4,950.00 
2,606.27 


98,143.92 
4,227.00 
1,931.58 

22.50 
26,745.20 
None 
15,234.92 
14,662.99 
None 

1,219.97 


1,500.00 
478.50 
16,423.38 


None 
1,365.00 
502.49 
9,383.85 
1,250.00 

None 





— 








National Business Publications Inc. 

National Canners Assn, 

National Coal Assn. 

National Committee for Effective Design 
Legislation 

National Committee for Insurance Taxation 

National Committee For Municipal 
Bonds Inc. 

National Committee on Parcel Post 
Size and Weight Limitations 

National Community Television Assn, 

National Conference on Repeal of 
Taxes on Transportation 

National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Assn. 

National Cotton Council of America 

National Council of Business Mail Inc. 

National Crushed Limestone Institute 

National Economic Council Inc. 

National Electrical Contractors Assn, Inc, 

National Electrical Manufacturers Assn. 

National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs 

National . ederation of Independent 
Businesses Inc, 

National Fisheries Institute Inc. 

National Food Brokers Assn, 

National Independent Automobile Dealers 
Assn, 

National Independent Meat Packers Assn. 

National League of Insured Savings Assns. 

National Lumber Manufacturers Assn. 

National Parking Assn, 

National Postal Committee for Books 

National Retail Furniture Assn, 

National Retail Merchants Assn. 

National Rural Electric Cooperative Assn. 

National Shoe Manufacturers Assn. 

National Small Business Men’s Assn, 

National Tax Equality Assn. 

National Tax Relief Coalition 

National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Assn, 

Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture and Labor on 
Import-Export Policy 

New York and New Jersey Dry Dock Assn. 

New York Stock Exchange 

Northern Hemlock and Hardwood 
Manufacturers Assn. 

Office Equipment Manufacturers Institute, 
Government Relations Committee 

Ohio Railroad Assn, 

Pacific American Tankship Assn. 

Patent Office Society 

Peoples Water Service Co, 

Philco Corp. 

Seaboard and Western Airlines 

Silver Users Assn, 

Six Agency Committee 

Southern Pine Industry Committee 

Southern States Industrial Council 

Transportation Assn. of America 

Union Producing Co. 

United States Cuban Sugar Council 

United States Savings and Loan League 

United States Trotting Assn. 


None 
$11,790.79 
None 


3,192.19 
27,971.88 


2,237.87 


None 
5,941.77 


339.68 


None 
15,207.60 
600.75 
1,160.00 
868.92 

None 
6,394.13 


2,113.86 


10,697.64 
289.26 
None 


2,369.18 
4,145.23 
6,147.09 
2,278.28 
None 
None 
None 
9,927.29 
421.71 
1,072.84 
8,806.60 
5,936.98 
475.00 


392.35 


31,764.44 
8,401.60 
6,000.00 


None 


None 
1,764.77 
3,250.00 

None 

None 

None 

900.00 
1,722.83 
6,205.85 

209.06 

51,698.08 

None 
1,841.75 
1,472.07 

48,592.95 

None 
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Law on Spending Reports 


The Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act of 1946 
requires spending reports to be filed quarterly by 
anybody who ‘‘directly or indirectly, solicits, collects 
or receives money or any other thing of value to be 
used principally to aid, or the principal purpose of 
which person is to aid, in the accomplishment of any 
of the following purposes: (a) the passage or defeat 
of any legislation by the Congress of theU.S.; (b) to 
influence, directly or indirectly, the passage or defeat 
of any legislation by the Congress of the U.S.”’ A @ 
Supreme Court decision in 1954 (U.S. v Harris, 347 
US 612) in effect limited the law’s applicability to 
‘direct communications with Members of Congress.” 


The Act’s vagueness on what constitutes lobby 
spending permits pressure groups to decide for them- 
selves what they shall report as lobby expenditures. 
The Act specifies that all registered organizations 
file financial reports by the tenth day of the month 


following the end of the quarter. 








United States Trust Co, of New York 

Washington, D.C, Board of Trade 

Waterways Council Opposed to 
Regulation Extension 

Wherry Housing Assn, 

Western States Meat Packers Assn, Inc, 


Citizens Groups 


Aircraft Owners and Pilots Assn. 

American Cancer Society 

American Justice Assn. 

American Parents Committee Inc, 

American Zionist Committee for 
Public Affairs 

Area Employment Expansion Committee 

Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation 

Campaign for the 48 States 

Charitable Contributors Assn. 

Christian Amendment Movement 

Committee for Collective Security 

Committee to Strengthen the Frontiers 
of Freedom 

Council of Conservationists 

Council for Exceptional Children 

Family Tax Assn, 

Florida Inland Navigation District 

Florida Ship Canal Navigation District 

Foreign Policy Clearing House 

Friends Committee on National Legislation 

Japanese American Citizens League 

Liberty Under Law Inc. 

National Assn, for the Advancement of 
Colored People 

National Committee for Research in 
Neurological Disorders 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

National Council, Junior Order, United 
American Mechanics 

National Housing Conference 


959 CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY INC. 
ted in whole or in part exce; 


$ 814,59 
None 


3,452.86 
12,137.13 
137.03 


None 
$14,944.01 
155.30 
3,986.22 


4,016.62 
4,272.44 
2,419.90 
None 
2,540.28 
9,212.69 
809.09 


16,174.24 
None 

135.30 
9,637.67 
3,062.28 
3,128.48 
11,113.06 
14,674.61 
750.00 
337.75 


None 
3,000.00 
None 


168.00 
38,174.90 
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National Multiple Sclerosis Society 

National Reclamation Assn, 

National Rehabilitation Assn. 

National Rivers and Harbors Congress 

National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union 

Society for Animal Protection Legislation 

Texas Water Conservation Assn. 

Townsend Plan 

Trustees of Conservation 

United Cerebral Palsy Assns. Inc. 

Washington Home Rule Committee Inc. 

West Coast Inland Navigation District 


$ 1,663.28 
24,759.85 
2,232.56 
31,722.57 


4,665.89 
71.26 
12,582.58 
None 

2,309.74 
2,688.75 
11,389,95 
3,250.40 


Employee and Labor Groups 


Active-Retired Lighthouse Service 
Employees Assn. 


Amalgamated Assn, of Street, Electric Railway 


and Motor Coach Employees of America 

American Federation of Musicians 
(AFL-CIO) 

AFL-CIO 

AFL-CIO; Industrial Union Dept. 

AFL-CIO Maritime Committee 

America’s Wage Earners Protective 
Conference 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (AFL-CIO); Grand Lodge 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees (AFL-CIO) 

Division 689, Amalgamated Assn. of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America (AFL-CIO) 

Government Employees Council (AFL-CIO) 

Illinois State Conference of Building 
and Construction Trades 

International Assn, of Machinists 
(AFL-CIO) 

International Assn, of Machinists, 
District Lodge No. 44 (AFL-CIO) 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters 

International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers (AFL-CIO) 

Labor-Management Maritime Committee 

National Assn. of Letter Carriers 
(AFL-CIO) 

National Assn. of Motor Bus Operators 

National Assn. of Post Office and General 
Services Maintenance Employees 
(AFL-CIO) 

National Assn. of Postal Supervisors 

National Assn. of Retired Civil Employees 

National Council of Naval Air Station 
Employees Organizations 

National Federation of Federal Employees 

National Federation of Post Office Clerks 
(AFL-CIO) 

National Postal Clerks Union 

National Postal Transport Assn, (AFL-CIO) 

National Rural Letter Carriers Assn. 

Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen 

Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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None 
15,516.11 
65,604.69 


ol 2ad.L1 
None 


2,889.99 
None 


30,098.36 
7,541.21 
None 
13,309.41 
2,687.54 
6,873.86 


42,920.39 
19,847.16 


1,241.00 
9,673.74 


10,298.99 
3,818.91 


1,738.95 
6,332.03 
1,700.00 


2,331.00 
22,580.23 


36,534.20 
5,328.49 
14,551.27 
8,439.13 
4,985.11 


1,040.93 


1959 CONGRESSIONA 
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Railroad Pension Conference 

Railway Labor Executives’ Assn. 
(AFL-CIO)* 

Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government 


222.42 
None 


17,061.83 


*The Railway Labor Executives Assn. is composed of the 
chief executives of 22 labor organizations; 21 are AFL-CIO and 


one is unaffiliated, 


Farm Groups 


American Farm Bureau Federation 

American National Cattlemen’s Assn. 

Florida Citrus Mutual 

Florida Fruit and Vegetable Assn. 

Forest Farmers Assn. 

Institute of American Poultry Industries 

Milk Industry Foundation 

National Assn. of Soil Conservation 
Districts 

National Assn, of Wheat Growers 

National Farmers Union, Farmers 
Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America 

National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 

National Grange 

National Independent Dairies Assn. 

National Livestock Tax Committee 

National Milk Producers Federation 

National Wool Growers Assn. 

Plains Cotton Growers Assn. 

Tobacco Associates Inc. 


$49,611.00 
4,999.51 
3,979.40 
372.78 
747.98 
None 
None 


1,170.56 
2,003.77 


44,424.83 
7,239.00 
21,552.00 
766.26 
None 

11,052.32 
6,645.62 
525.00 
1,083.00 


Military and Veterans Groups 


American Legion 

Disabled American Veterans 

Disabled Officers Assn. 

Jewish War Veterans of the United States 
of America 

Military Survivors Inc, 

Reserve Officers Assn, of the United States 

Retired Officers Assn. 


Professional Groups 


American Dental Assn, 

American Hospital Assn. 

American Medical Assn. 

American Nurses’ Assn, Inc. 

American Optometric Assn, Inc. 

American Osteopathic Assn, 

American Veterinary Medical Assn. 

American Vocational Assn. Inc. 

Assn. of American Medical Colleges 

Assn, of American Physicians and 
Surgeons Inc, 

Medical Society of Washington, D.C, 

National Assn. of Insurance Agents 

National Assn. of Social Workers 

National Education Assn. of the 
United States, Division of 
Legislation and Federal Relations 

National Society of Professional 
Engineers 


L QUARTERLY INC 
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$32,942.98 
3,250.00 
7,510.50 


742.43 

2,193.59 
None 
None 


$21,418.14 
22,144.71 
23,246.83 
12,918.59 
5,902.05 
1,093.03 
650.37 
None 
5,026.83 


3,000.00 
None 
7,269.04 
2,235.00 
56,312.97 


7,318.70 
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POLL TAX AMENDMENT HEADS FOR SENATE PASSAGE 


A Federal ban on poll taxes -- anissue that has pro- 
duced some of the classic Senate filibusters inthe past -- 
appears headed for easy Senate passage this year or next. 

S J Res 126, a proposed constitutional amendment to 
bar the poll tax as arequirementinelections for Federal 
office, was introduced Aug. 6 bySen,. Spessard L, Holland 
(D Fla.) and 66 cosponsors, Hearings on the measure 
were held Aug. 17 and Aug. 27 by the Senate Judiciary 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee. It was ordered re- 
ported to the full Judiciary Committee Sept. 2. 

Action by that body this session was considered doubt- 
ful, but S J Res 126 could be offered as an amendment to 
another proposed constitutional amendment already on the 
Senate calendar, S J Res 39, which would authorize Gov- 
ernors to make emergency appointments to fill vacancies 
in the House of Representatives. 

With 67 Senators as co-sponsors, S J Res 126 would 
seem assured of the necessary two-thirds majority vote 
when it is taken up for consideration. 


Background 


The House passed no less than five bills to abolish the 
poll tax between 1942 and 1949, and each of them was 
killed in the Senate. Legislation of this type cleared the 
House in 1942, 1943, 1945, 1947 and 1949, Southern-led 
filibusters killed the bills in the Senate in 1942, 1944, 
1946 and 1948. The bill passed by the House in 1949 was 
never reported to the Senate. 

The past controversy was provoked not only by the 
substance of the legislation but by an argument over the 
proper means for accomplishing it -- direct legislation 
or constitutional amendment. The bills passed by the 
House would have abolished state poll tax requirements 
by Federal statute. Critics of these measures contended 
the only legal method of legislating against state poll 
taxes was by constitutional amendment. 

The crux of the argument turned on the interpretation 
of the language in Article I, Section 2 and in the 17th 
Amendment to the Constitution, stating the electors of 
Representatives and Senators ‘‘in each state shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the most num- 
erous branch of the state legislature.’’ The legal issue 
was whether poll taxes were or were not among the ‘‘qual- 
ifications’’ a state could properly set for voting. 

Behind this legal argument was a substantial fearon 
both sides of the precedent that might be established by 
taking one method instead of the other. 

Holland, an advocate for at least 10 yearsof the con- 
stitutional amendment approach, said in 1957: ‘‘Wethink 
that to bow to the passage of astatute which we believe to 
be hopelessly unconstitutional...would be to invite a gen- 
eral assault upon the plenary control bythe states of their 
own election machinery.”’ 

On the other side, Clarence Mitchell, Washington rep- 
resentative of the National Assn, for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Aug. 17 testified against SJ Res 126 de- 
spite the fact that ‘‘our organization is against the poll 
tax as a requirement of voting.’’ His reason: ‘‘To accept 


the amendment method of elimination would appear to be 
conceding that a law passed by Congress would be uncon- 
stitutional, This would be a bad precedent, inasmuch as 
the constitutional issue is raised whenever a piece of 
civil rights legislation is considered.’’ 


Reasons for Agreement 


Several factors have worked to bring the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the Senate behind the Holland constitu- 
tional amendment approach, 

Southern opposition to anti-poll tax legislation has 
been weakened by the action of several Southern states in 
abolishing or weakening their own poll tax laws. North 
Carolina, Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina and 
Tennessee have all repealed poll taxes in recent decades, 

Five states still have them: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Virginia and Texas, but large numbers of 
citizens are exempted from paying them, Alabama, for 
example, exempts veterans, members of the National 
Guard, all persons over 45, the blind, the deaf and the 
totally disabled. 

Opposition to S J Res 126 was voiced by both Alabama 
Senators and Sen. Stennis (D Miss.), whose states levy 
poll taxes. But three other poll tax-state Senators -- 
Yarborough and Johnson of Texas and McClellan of Arkan- 
sas -- joined nine other Southern Senators as co- 
sponsors of S J Res 126. ; 

Northerners who previously opposed using the consti- 
tutional amendment approach to abolish poll taxes also 
have reconsidered their position. Among the co-sponsors 
of S J Res 126 who have supported direct anti-poll tax 
legislation in the past are Sens, Beall (Md.), Carroll 
(Colo,), Case (N.J.), Engle (Calif.), Green (R.I.), Jackson 
(Wash.), Keating (N.Y.), Kennedy (Mass.), McCarthy 
(Minn.), Morse (Ore.) and Scott (Pa.). 

Among the reasons they cite for supporting the con- 
stitutional amendment are: 

Repeated failure to get direct anti-poll tax legislation 
through the Senate indicates that a constitutional amend- 
ment may be the most direct method of achieving the goal. 
Holland has strengthened this sentiment by stating his 
willingness to put a two-year deadline on action on the 
amendment by the states. 

The repeal of poll tax laws in several Southern states 
and the addition of Alaska and Hawaii to the Union have 
improved the chances for ratification of the amendment by 
three-quarters of the states, 

The passage of civil rights legislation in 1957 has 
weakened the argument that acceptance of a constitutional 
amendment approach to the poll tax issue would bar direct 
legislation on other civil rights matters, 

Finally, the constitutional amendment is above legal 
reproach, while legislation against poll taxes would cer- 
tainly be challenged in the courts. 

Holland told CQ he found it ‘‘very heartening’’ that 
so many Northern liberals were now supporting the ‘‘mod- 
erate and constitutional approach’’ embodied in his 
amendment. 
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EISENHOWER TRIP 


President Eisenhower Sept. 4 concluded his European 
conferences with leaders of West Germany, Great Britain 
and France in preparation for his forthcoming talks with 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, who is scheduled to 
arrive in Washington Sept. 15. The trip was marked by 
rousing welcomes for the President in all three countries, 
and was regarded asapersonaltriumphforhim. (Weekly 
Report p. 1165) 

Highlights of the President’s trip: 

Aug. 26 -- Arriving in Bonn, West Germany, the 
President told a crowd estimated at 315,000 that ‘‘the 
American people stand by your side in insuring that the 
loyal free people of free Berlin will like yourselves 
continue always to enjoy that freedom,”’ 

Aug. 27 -- In a joint communique, the President and 
West German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer said they had 
discussed policy towards Russia, disarmament, reuni- 
fication, European integration and the continued coopera- 
tion of the two countries in the Atlantic alliance. They 
said mutual cooperation would ‘‘continue to be one of the 
pillars of the foreign policies of the two countries.”’ 
President Eisenhower told a Bonn news conference there 
was agreement the Khrushchev talks might ‘‘ melt a little 
of the ice,’’ and that he had not heard ‘‘one single dis- 
sident word’? on NATO members’ readiness to defend 
their alliance, (See text p. 1221) 

Aug. 28 -- The President, in a letter to West Berlin 
Mayor Willy Brandt, said: ‘‘It is my hope that we shall 
be able, in the discussions foreseen for the coming 
months, to bring to an end the present period of tension 
over Berlin.”’ 

Aug. 29 -- After an overnight visit with the British 
royal family, Mr, Eisenhower began his talks with British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, White House Press 
Secretary James C. Hagerty told a London news briefing 
the President and Macmillan had discussed ‘‘problems 
caused by Communist movements against the free world,”’ 
and that the President had assured Macmillan he planned 
no negotiations with Khrushchev. 

Aug. 31 -- The President and Macmillan, ina London 
television discussion, spoke of their general peace aims, 
(See text p. 1223) 

The President received a message from Spain’s 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco expressing his ‘‘com- 
plete confidence”’ in plans for U.S.-Soviet talks. Hagerty 
said a request also was made for further U.S. military 
and economic aid to Spain. 

Sept. 2 -- The President arrived in Paris, receiving 
a hero’s welcome, Inexchanges of greeting, French Pres- 
ident Charles de Gaulle said it was necessary for an 
‘‘adjustment’’ of the two nations’ objectives, and the 
President said ‘‘we will find ways to make our common 
effort more effective.’’ Following two sets of talks, 
which Hagerty said covered NATO, Algeria, Berlin and 
‘‘world wide consultation,’’ de Gaulle said ‘‘everything 
has gone very well between us,’’ and the President said 
they had begun in a ‘‘good and encouraging manner,”’ 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Aug. 25 -- A group of 
36 Democratic Members of the House issued a joint 


statement urging the President to take ‘‘a bold approach 
to the future’’ in his talks with Khrushchev. The state- 
ment said ‘‘the United States must bring to the table a 
vision of the kind of world we should like to see 10 years 
from now,’’ TheDemocrats said that ‘‘withor without the 
Soviet Union, our vision must be of a Free World Com- 
munity.’’ 


DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


A plan to reorganize the armed services on a func- 
tional basis and consolidate the Nation’s space and missile 
programs was proposed by Sen, Clair Engle (D Calif.) 
Aug. 28 in a Senate speech. 

Calling for preliminary unification of the forces as 
a first step which ‘‘will take some time,’’ Engle proposed 
elimination of the current service designations of Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps and reorganization of 
the Defense Department on the basis of functions and 
missions, The new structure should include, he said, a 
retaliatory striking force, a limited war force, a con- 
tinental defense, and a logistic command. Engle said 
“reorganization of the Defense Department on the basis of 
mission and function is an absolute prerequisite to meeting 
the challenge of modern warfare, and the sooner we get to 
it the better.’’ He proposed that the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, of which he is a member, undertake a 
study of complete unification of the armed services and 
prepare ‘‘a carefully thought-out, time-phased broad pro- 
gram for getting the myriad of steps accomplished.” 

Charging that U.S, ‘‘supremacy in space science is 
threatened, not by lack of talent, but by lack of skill in 
bureaucracy,’’ Engle proposed these immediate steps to 
consolidate the Nation’s space programs: 

(1) Abolition of the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency. He said there were no current ARPA functions 
‘that could not be just as well handled in one or more of 
the present military services.’’ 

(2) Creation of a military applications division inthe 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, ‘‘There 
is no use in having both NASA andthe military developing 
space vehicles and the boosters which put them into 
space,’’ Engle said. (For Defense Reorganization Act of 
1958, see 1958 Almanac p. 133; for House committee 
report see p. 1207) 


NUCLEAR TESTING 


The State Department Aug, 26 announced that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had ordered a two-month extension of the 
United States’ one-year suspension of nuclear weapons 
tests, originally scheduled to end Oct. 31. The announce- 
ment said the moratorium on testing would be extended 
throughout the calendar year in view of the six-week 
recess, announced earlier Aug, 26, inthe nuclear test ban 
talks at Geneva. (Weeekly Report p. 836) 

Great Britain Aug. 27 announced that it also would 
refrain from nuclear testing ‘‘so long as useful discus- 
sions continue’ on a test bantreaty. Russia Aug. 28 said 
it would not conduct any nuclear weapons tests as long as 
the Western powers did not resume theirs, 
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TEXT OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S AUG. 27 PRESS CONFERENCE IN BONN 


Following is the text of President Eisenhower's Aug. 27 press conference in Bonn, 
Germany, as transmitted by Reuters. The press conference, the 69th of Mr. Eisenhower's 
second term, was held two days after the 68th (Weekly Report p. 1174). 


GERMAN WELCOME 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: Ladies and gentlemen, before we 
start the conference proper, I should like, through you, to express 
to the German people my grateful thanks for the warmth of the wel- 
come you have accorded me last evening, one, I assure you, that 
was almost overpowering in its intensity and its volume, And I 
want to make quite clear that Iamaware of the fact that this is not 
a welcome given by a people to an individual, no matter what the 
importance of the position he might occupy. As I see it, this is an 
attempt on the part of the German people to say to the American 
people that with you the words liberty and freedom mean exactly 
the same thing as they do to us, and that we both strive to support 
the concepts that are implied by those two words, with all our 
strength and with all our lives. 

I shall now try to answer any questions you may have. 


BERLIN PROBLEM 


Q. MARVIN ARROWSMITH, Associated Press: Can you tell 
us whether in your first round of talks with the Chancellor (Konrad 
Adenauer) you have agreed on or dealt with any new proposal to 
settle the Berlin problem? 

THE PRESIDENT: No, I think there has been no new proposal. 
In fact, we have only had abrieftwo or three hours for these con- 
versations on many subjects, And in fact, because of the import- 
ance of the questions being discussed, I am trying to delay my 
departure to the last minute that I can have with the Chancellor. 


KHRUSHCHEV LESSON 


Q. MERRIMAN SMITH, United Press International: Do you 
think there is any lesson that Mr. Khrushchev might possibly draw 
from the enthusiasm the German people showed you when you ar- 
rived here yesterday? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I don’t know whether he will get a 
lesson, but I am quite sure he cannot miss the meaning of one 
people trying to say to another people: We believe in individual 
liberty, human dignity and fyedom. 


DISCUSSIONS 


Q, JOHN L.. STEELE, Time Magazine: Are you able to tell us, 
sir, some of the subjects that you have discussed with the Chan- 
cellor? 

THE PRESIDENT: _I should think, so far as talking with you 
about details of conversations, that whatever the informal com- 
munique will have should be the answer and! should not try to dis- 
cuss them at this moment. After all, I have stolen this half-hour 
right from the very middle of these conversations and it wouldn’t 
be proper for me unilaterally to tell what they were about. 


ALLIED UNITY 


Q. CHARLES ROBERTS, Newsweek: Sir, I wonderif you can 
account for the fact that allied unity seems to have weakened since 
the announcement of your proposed exchange of visits with Premier 
Khrushchev. And whether you discussed ways of strengthening 
unity among the Western allies with the Chancellor this morning? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I haven’t been reading the European 
press. But Ihaveseensome ofthe comments or speculation in the 
American press, that our unity has been weakened. I have seen no 
evidence of it, thatis certain. Andthere has certainly been no evi- 
dence of it in the conversations I have had with the Chancellor and 
with his associates. 


On the contrary, I haven’t heard one single dissident word when 
we got to the subject of the readiness of all free people, and par- 
ticularly those of the NATO group, to stand firmly behind the 
principles that are stated in the charter of that alliance. 


DISARMAMENT HOPE 


Q. FELIX BELAIR JR., New York Times: We understand, 
Mr. President, that the field which offers the greatest opportunity 
in the conversations with Mr. Khrushchev is that of disarmament, 
Do you share that view, sir? 

THE PRESIDENT: I did not quite understand -- what did you 
say? 

BELAIR: The impression here is that the Chancellor be- 
lieves that that field of discussion offers the best hope for prog- 
ress? 

THE PRESIDENT: Idid not hear it expressed in those words, 
There is no question that he, with the rest of us, believes that the 
general subject of disarmament is one that has got to be discussed 
very seriously by us -- by the United Nations and everybody else 
who believes there is any prospect of lesseningtensions, Because 
only as you go along with the field of disarmament can you -- | 
mean the progress of disarmament -- can youdeal with confidence 
in the world, 

May I make a remark here? I notice that almost everybody 
that has asked a question so far are people | talk to in Washington 
all the time. So far I haven’t had a question from a stranger. 


VISIT EXCHANGE 


¥. ROBERT C, YOUNG, Chicago Tribune (laughter): Mr. 
President so far, with the Chancellor, could you tell us, does he 
share your hope that the forthcoming exchange of visits with Mr, 
Khrushchev will, as you put it, helpto melt some of the ice in this 
“*cold war?”’ 

THE PRESIDENT: I think so, Certainlythat was the impres- 
sion I got. 


Q 


FRENCH PROBLEMS 


Q. (In German, as translated): Mr. President, have you also 
discussed with Federal Chancellor Adenauer any French problems? 

THE PRESIDENT: I should like to say this: If I start to 
answer questions about detail, then I necessarily have to go into 
every one. Now of course we have to talk about France because 
we are talking about NATO, and Franceis a very important factor 
in the whole NATO complex, so I assure you that France has been 
talked abut considerably. 


SPAIN AND NATO 


Q. (In German, as translated): Mr. President, have you been 
discussing with the Federal Chancellor the adherence of Spain to 
NATO? 

‘THE PRESIDENT: No, that was not -- thathas not been sug- 
gested at all. But let me again please ask this, not to go into de- 
tails of my conversations which are not completed, and indeed may 
I remind you, the Chancellor can answer these questions for him- 
self, for what he wants to say, sodon’t ask me what he said. I am 
ready to talk about problems and my slant on things, but I don’t like 
to talk about conversation with another man who isn’t here to 
answer them himself. 


ARMS TALKS 


Q. ROBERT PIERPOINT, Columbia Broadcasting System: 
Mr. President, do you believe that resumption of disarmament 
talks with the Russians may come out of your trip to Europe? 


’ 
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THE PRESIDENT: Well, no, Icouldn’t saythat. As you know, 
I have a special committee now organized within the State Depart- 
ment to review all of the issues that have been made in America, 
in order to achieve some progressin disarmament, and to criticize 
what we havedone so far, bothinsins of commission and omission, 
and to see whether we can get further along with the problem. 


GERMANS AND AID 


Q. RAY SCHERER, National Broadcasting Co.: Mr. Presi- 
dent, you spoke of the strong feeling that we must do something to 
help under-developed nations. Would you indicate how West 
Germany might be brought into that effort? 

THE PRESIDENT: It is aquestionwe have so far adverted to, 
but I am quite sure we will speak about it more, more thoroughly, 
and I am certain of this, that the Chancellor himself feels exactly 
as I do about this necessity. 


POLICY ON EASTERN EUROPE 


Q. (In German, as translated): Do you think, sir, that the 
time has come for certain changes in Western policy toward East 
European subjects, especially Poland? 

THE PRESIDENT: You are asking me a question that opens up 
a very vast field of discussion, and I assume that you are talking 
in terms of the suggestions that have been made in public print 
time and again, that West Germany should seek some special re- 
lationships with Poland, or possibly one or two other countries. 
That, I would say for the moment, is within the province -- or the 
special province for Germany, and I would not want to comment 
further on it. 


ODER-NEISSE LINE 


Q. CHARLES MOHR, Time: This has to do with Poland, and 
could we have your slant onaspecial problem? In the demonstra- 
tion yesterday there were signs appealing for your personal support 
in retaking the lost German province behind the Oder-Neisse line. 
What is your feeling on that problem, incase unification does take 
place in the future? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well now, again, I must say we are trying 
today, all of us, and not only among the conversations among 
allies, but with my forthcoming conversations with Mr. Khrushchev, 
to melt a little of the ice, which is a phrase I used before in 
Washington. 

We are not, at this moment, complicating the matter by talking 
about the Oder-Neisse line, or anyother specific question that will 
merely complicate or withdraw the conversations down to a par- 
ticular or detailed problem, We aretryingto get a little bit better 
atmosphere. 


COORDINATION OF WESTERN POLICY 


Q. RODERICK MacLEISH, Westinghouse Broadcasting Co.: 
Mr. President, would you characterize your trip and your talks 
with the European allied leaders as informative talks, or ones co- 
ordinating common Western policy? 

THE PRESIDENT: Itis not my intention to coordinate Western 
policies, All thenations of NATO, now 15, have banded themselves 
together as equal partners, so far as their moral support of the 
principles for which we commonly stand are concerned. 

Now what is necessary here, you have certain countries, 
notably France, Britain and ourselves, and Germany affected in 
a different way, that are particularly involved with problems that 
came out of World War II. Without any attempt at coordination, it 
is quite clear that only through detailed personal conversations, 
carried out in the utmost frankness and friendliness, can we be 
sure we are following the sumofthedirections that are pointed out 
by our common dedication to that cause -- to the problems that we 
have to solve as the result of World War II. So that is about as 
much detail as I can give you, in answer to that question, 


ADENAUER ‘MISGIVINGS’ 


Q. JOHN EDWARDS, American Broadcasting Co.: Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuing Mr. Young’s question just a little further, you said 
a moment ago that you felt Chancellor Adenauer agreed with you 
that there is some hope for melting the ice a little in the Khrush- 
chev meetings. Can you saythat the Chancellor has no misgivings 
about this exchange of visits? 
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THE PRESIDENT: You mean, you think the Chancellor feels 
that I am going to do something to weaken the German position or 
our common determination to stand for the principles that I have 
mentioned already severa! times this morning? I certainly say 
no in connection with that. Now I did not say that -- any expecta- 
tion -- hope is a different thing from an expectation -- certainly 
we hope that some good will come out of these conversations, 


POLAND 


Q. (In German, as translated): Mr. President, may I come 
back on the Polish question, and ask you in connection with the 
relaxation of tensions, you are certainly going to talk about that 
with Mr. Khrushchev on his visit? In that connection, it would, 
according to your opinion, be a good thing, and would be helpful to 
have diplomatic relations between Germany and Poland? 

THE PRESIDENT: I attempted to answer that question a few 
minutes ago by saying primarily that this is a German question and 
one that I think I have no right to comment upon in detail, 


EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 


Q. (Questioner not identified): Mr. President, was the subject 
of the political integration of Europe -- was the subject of the 
political integration of Western Europe touched upon in your con- 
versations? 

THE PRESIDENT: The integration of Europe has been a sub- 
ject that the Chancellor and I have talked about for a good many 
years, It did not come backinto this morning’s conversation, It 
could not escape any question in which he and | are involved, be- 
cause both of us believe thatinthe closer union of Western Europe 
is really the salvation of the world, almost. And while we did not 
discuss it in any detail, or indeed at all, the political integration, 
we are certainly supporters of the economic and other types of 
union that are being developed within the area, 


WAR ASSETS 


Q. (In German, as translated): Mr. President, has there been 
any talk about the German war assets in the United States in your 
conversations with the Chancellor? 

THE PRESIDENT: It has not been mentioned today, I suppose 
you are talking about the war assets that were in possession of the 
United States as a result of the war, and by agreement in 1946? It 
is a live question in America, We have been doing our very best 
to solve it, Itisnotveryeasy. And we have not done it. But it did 
not come up this morning, the subject, at all, 


WAR HAZARD 


Q. EDWARD T, FOLLIARD, Washington Post and Times 
Herald: Mr. President, in your talk at the airport yesterday, you 
said that the United States would stand by the side of West Germ- 
any, to see that the free people of West Berlin remained free. 
Do you think, Mr. President, that hostilities could grow out of 
what we call the Berlin crisis? 

THE PRESIDENT: I believe that no one in the world wants 
general war. Now the problem of free Berlin everyone can see is 
a real problem. It is separated from the rest of West Germany 
by 110 miles, and it is something, of course, that annoys the 
Communist world very much, 

But when it comes down to speculating as to whether that or 
any other specific problem is going to cause general war, cer- 
tainly I am not going to be classed as a bomb-rattler. I just don’t 
believe it. I don’t believe anyone is stupid enough to want a 
general war. 


SUMMIT TALKS 


Q. ROBERT W. RICHARDS, Copley Press: Mr. President, 
you are on your way to London tonight, where Prime Minister 
Macmillan very much wants a Big Four summit meeting. The 
Chancellor and French President de Gaulle are reported to have 
opposed it. Have you discussed the possibility of a later summit, 
after the Khrushchev visit? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, we haven’t got around to that, but I 
don’t mind telling you, all of you, my conviction. about this matter 
is exactly what I have stated time after time publicly. 
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I believe any summit meeting socalled would be a grave mis- 
take unless there was confidence among all of us that real prog- 
ress of some kind could be achieved, and that progress seems to 
me has to be promised by either further meeting or further consul- 
tation or conclusions of the foreign ministers, or in some other 
way that would give to -- certainly to the West -- all of us -- the 
belief that such a summit meeting could progress, and would not 
merely be a mill out of which would be ground new kinds of prop- 
aganda, 

RICHARDS: I meant after the Khrushchev visit, if the Soviet 
Premier would give you some assurances that he was ready -- 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I am sure of this, that if that were 
-- such a result given, it would be given publicly, so that all could 
understand it. 


NUCLEAR TESTING BAN 


Q. (In German, as translated): Mr. President, what do you 
think of the prospects of conclusion of an agreement on the final 
stopping of atomic tests? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I amtold thatthe report is -- by the 
Geneva convention -- was just made last evening, or the morning 
-- ] am not sure -- (to James C, Hagerty, White House press sec- 
retary): Is thatcorrect? Ithas been made public? (Mr. Hagerty’s 
reply inaudible) -- as of this moment there seems to be no great 
progress. 

There, as you know, all countries now have stated their volun- 
tary abstention from testing. There are, of course, all kinds of 
testing. Some people believe there’s nothing wrong with testing, 
as long as you do it above the atmosphere, or below the earth’s 
surface, so that there would be no fallout. 

The whole problem is so complicated and so technical that I 
would merely say this: I see no reason that progress in the dis- 
cussions should terminate, because they are extremely important 
to the world, 


Q. MICHAEL O’NEILL, New York News: In that connection 
sir, is it our intention to continue this suspension of tests after 
October? 
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THE PRESIDENT: A statement is being released in Washing- 
ton on the matter, and Idon’t wantto release it now because I may 
‘‘ball up’’ the time schedule. 


GERMAN REUNIFICATION 


Q. (In German, as translated): Mr. President, before leaving 
Washington, you have demanded that a new start be made on the 
German problem. Do you expect from your exchange of visits with 
Mr. Khrushchev that a new aspect will be brought into the picture 
which would affect the question of German reunification? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I don’t recall the statement that I 
said it should be a new start. What I believe I did say was that 
there should be hopefully a new attitude in which this whole prob- 
lem could be considered. 

If there are, indeed, any propositions made that would seem 
to be appealing to our associates -- American associates -- all 
those associates would be immediately informed, I assure you. 

Again I point out. I myself amnot conducting negotiations for 
anybody else with Mr. Khrushchev. I am conducting conversations, 
trying to explore his mind, to see whether any kind of proposal, 
suggestion, that he can make, that would indeed make him a real 
leader in the search for peace intheworld. If we can do that, that 
will be a tremendous achievement itself, and therefore specific 
plans are not something that I amparticularly interested in so far 
as those conversations are concerned, 


SPECIAL DISARMAMENT 


Q. (In German, as translated): Mr. President, in your press 
conference, you mentioned special disarmament as distinct from 
general disarmament. Would it be possible for you to explain the 
meaning of the term ‘‘special disarmament?”’ 

THE PRESIDENT: Possibly I did not use the word ‘‘special’’ 
very accurately, but it has been often discussed in the press and 
political discussions, the problem, the possible separation of gen- 
eral disarmament from nuclear disarmament, And I said that no 
matter what reasonable proposals were advanced here, we would be 
prepared to discuss it; that was all. 

Q. ARROWSMITH: Thank you. 














TEXT OF EISENHOWER-MACMILLAN TELEVISION DISCUSSION 


Following is the text of the Aug. 31 television discussion between President Eisen- 
hower and British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan in London: 


ANNOUNCER: Tonight the President of the United States is 
the guest of honor at a dinner party in No. 10 Downing St. The 
President has already arrived and he and the Prime Minister are 
together in the state drawing room, where the BBC television 
service and listeners to the home, European and overseas serv- 
ices now join them, 


WELCOME 


MACMILLAN: Well, Mr. President, I want tostart by saying 
how much we all welcome you here. Hundreds of thousands of our 
people have seen you in the streets and millions of our people 
will be watching you tonight. In the 17 years of our friendship, 
which I think started in North Africa, we have had many frank talks 
together. And I think we can have a frank talk this evening. We 
have had good talks at Chequers and now we are at No, 10. 

MR, EISENHOWER: Let me tell you right away and to all of 
those good people out there who have been so kind to me that we 
are mighty glad to be back visiting again in this lovely country. 


ANGLO-U.S, TIES 


MACMILLAN: I thought we might begin by saying a word 
about Anglo-American relations, In our lifetime, we have been 
pretty close together in our countries. Cf course, there have been 
differences, it is no good denying it. There have been serious 
differences before the war, after the war, two or three years ago 
about the Middle East, sometimes about the Far East, but the great 
thing is that we have never dropped backward, we looked forward. 

I think you and I have tried to do that, and now we are up 
against the biggest job in the world: howto keep peace and justice; 
and I want to say to you, if I may, that I think your visits to these 


copyr 
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three European capitals and the interchange of visits that you are 
going to make with Mr. Khrushchev are very sound contributions 
to peace, 

MR, EISENHOWER: Mr. Prime Minister, I’d like to say a 
personal word about this business of Anglo-American relations. 
Except for the two years that I was in Columbia University, ever 
since 1941 I have been engaged in activities where one of my 
principal concerns has been the state and the strength of relation- 
ships between your country and ours. And I can say through that 
long personal experience that those relations have never been 
stronger and better than they are now, and in this regard I would 
like to mention one country of the British Commonwealth that is 
our geographical neighbor in North America; thatis Canada, Here 
is a border, more than 3,000 miles long. It is defended by nothing 
but friendship. 

There is not a gun or afort along it. This is the kind of thing 
that I think we must all strive to achieve, whether we are geogra- 
phical neighbors or not, and I am quite sure if (Canadian Prime 
Minister) Mr, Diefenbaker were here he would say we are neighbors 
in the sense of the Biblical parable just as well as we are geogra- 
phical neighbors, 

And one other point. We have spokenof your country and ours 
in relationship with Canada, but we are neighborsin another great 
society, a society dedicated to peace and the defense of the West 
and that is NATO, In that we are all proud to be equal partners, 
and with all of our other associated countries we are dedicated to 
that one single objective of making ourselves secure and making 
peace more promising. 


HAZARD OF WAR 


MACMILLAN: You said peace, Mr. President. I agree with 
you, but of course a lot of our people, old people who have lived 
through two wars and young people, are frightened of war. They 
fear war and I have thought a lot about this and read a good deal 
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recently, Now the First War I feel ought never to have happened. 
It happened by mistake. I believe if we had had the same kind of 
international meeting that we have now it would not have happened. 
The Second War was different. I do not think anything could have 
avoided it, when it happened, how it happened, what wicked men 
plotted it, who were determined to achieve their aims. 

Now in this situation I have felt there is a danger that we might 
drift into something by mistake, bluff, counterbluff, lack of under- 
standing of both sides, I tell you frankly when I read the Russian 
ultimatum in November about Berlin I felt the danger of that drift. 
That is why I set about my journeys last February. Some people 
thought they were a bit odd, but still in an alliance we must all 
have a certain amount of play, and I think I am bound to say they 
have not turned out too badly. I think now, what with the position 
that you have created and your initiative, we are in a better posi- 
tion, 

I have never concealed from you Ihave always wanted a sum- 
mit meeting and I believe your initiative will put us in a position 
to get it under the best conditions. 

MR, EISENHOWER: Well, Harold, I think there is one thing 
we should be very sure about when we are talking about peace. We 
are talking about something now that is imperative of our time. 

War has become so threatening in its capacity for destruc- 
tion of the whole civilization that we, andI mean all people as well 
as statesmen, have the responsibility of making sure that our 
actions, the things we try to do, are all directed by this single 
purpose and directed with as much intelligence as we can marshal, 
with such brains as the good Lord gave us, so that these different 
meetings we are having, the meetings that 4am making in Western 
Europe now, the ones I expect to have with Mr. Khrushchev -- they 
are always having as their background this sense that peace is an 
imperative, and we must all understand that, and, and indeed if we 
are to have a summit I am sureof this, Mr. Khrushchev must un- 
derstand that exactly as you and I do. 

If we do that, then I think there is real hope, and we should 
have 4 summit. And I mean if he does things that show that he 
recognizes that just as you and Ido, then I think a summit meeting 
could be profitable. 


NATIONS ‘OUTSIDE’ 


MACMILLAN: lagree, but of course we talk now about the two 
great groups, the Communist group and our group. Then there are 
lots of other peoples in the world too. These countries outside, 
some of them not yet truly developed, some of them a bit back- 
ward, What about them Mr, President? 

MR, EISENHOWER: I believe that in asense the problems of 
the underdeveloped nations is more elastic, more important for 
Western civilization than this problem of the Soviet-Western dif- 
ferences, and quarrels, And there are one billion, seven hundred 
million people today living without sufficient food, shelter, clothing 
and health facilities. Now they are not going to remain so quies- 
cent, They are learning something about their own lot and they 
are comparing their lot with ours, Sitting here this evening -- 
they are just going to have an explosion if we don’t help. 

I believe that the biggest cooperative jobthat all the world that 
call themselves civilized, including the Soviets, ought to address 
themselves to (is) this problem on a cooperative basis, help to 
solve it so these people can achieve their legitimate aspirations 
-- and that is aproblem that every one of us must address himself 
to and see what we can do, what our proper part is. 


COMMONWEALTH 


MACMILLAN: I agree with you because in a sense it is what 
we have done in our own countries. A hundred years ago there 
were deep divisions between rich and poor, great cleavages. The 
greatest of our Conservative statesmen wrote a book called ‘‘Two 
Nations.’’ We made one nation, 

There’s a difference, of course, but not the deep division -- 
the same as you have done in your country. I think, like you, it 
isn’t right that we and our people should have all these things -- 
houses and health services and hospitals and education -- and that 
there should be these people in poverty and misery, and in a way 
we have a certain knowledge of this because it is the story of our 
Empire and Commonwealth, 

I am going to take the opportunity to say a word to you about 
that. Now I know what colonialism means to Americans because 
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my mother was American, It means the Boston tea party and 
George III and all that, But colonialism had a good side too, and 
now we are changing the old Empire into the new Commonwealth, 
We have got a lot of problems ahead of us still in Africa and so 
forth, but we will solve them, You have only to look around and 
see what is happening, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, Nigeria 
soon, the West Indies, 

It is the road on which we are traveling, and it is not a sign of 
weakness -- it is a signofstrength. Do not let anyone in America 
think it is the sun setting on the British Empire -- it is the dawn 
rising on the new Commonwealth and it is all part of the same 
story. 

MR, EISENHOWER: I agree. I think you have expressed that 
very splendid thought not only for your empire but for all of us. 
I would like to point out that all of the political moves, all of the 
educational moves, must be supported by trade. We must have 
better trade because it is through trade that all of us are going to 
achieve better standards, and I know this is one subject that is 
dear to your heart, near toour heart, and I think it is one we should 
all think about very thoroughly. 


TRADE 


MACMILLAN: Well, Mr. President, we both believe the same 
thing, I think, that these problems in the world can only be solved 
by the expanding of the wealth and trade of the world. Of course, 
we are up against quite a lot of pressure, You are, and I am and 
...(inaudible)...always too easy to say or do, But I think we have 
done pretty well, and it is a great satisfaction to us to feel the 
enormous increase of trade between Great Britain and the United 
States. You help us very much with heavy engineering. I wish 
you could do something with us on wool textiles, but perhaps you 
will be able to do that. It is enormously increasing and it has got 
to be in Europe and with Europe and the new world and all the 
world trading together, and the old British pound sterling has not 
done too badly to help because it is in good shape now. 

MR, EISENHOWER: Let me tell you this, we are concerned 
about it: We want to see it just as strong as you want to see it. I 
would like to point out that supporting this kind of thing is the 
necessity for broadening our contacts in the world, particularly, 
not only among ourselves, but particularly with the Iron Curtain 
countries. 

I believe we have got to have better exchange of ideas, the 
products and the conclusions of scientific people. We have got to 
do more in books but, above, all, of people. 

I like to believe that the peopleinthe long run are going to do 
more to promote peace than are governments. Indeed, I think that 
people want peace so much that one of these days governments had 
better get out of their way and let them have it, and that is exactly 
the way we ought to think if we are going to think correctly. In 
this thing, it is those people that want these things, long for them 
with all their hearts, and we have got to make it possible for them 
to get it. 

? So the one big way we are going to do it is by broadening these 
contacts. It may be that the neople coming back may be indoc- 
trinated and we will not think they are too effective at first. But if 
we keep this thing up there are going to be a lot of people who are 
not indoctrinated, and we know we will not indoctrinate our people. 
We cannot. So the exchanges will finally bring truth and under- 
standing to all people that will expand these contacts and so be- 
come very much more understanding among ourselves, and under- 
standing in the long run means peace. 


BERLIN 


MACMILLAN: I think we are agreed. We have been agreed 
and talked over these things for many years. We’ve got to be firm 
on the principles. We’ve got to maintain justice, but we have got to 
be flexible about the new conditions that arise and how to deal with 
the situation. 

I believe, like you, that if we can keep the thing fairly steady 
over the generations -- it maytake sometime -- but gradually the 
people of the world will demand, because of their contacts and 
friendships, what the governments, we, are trying to give them. 
It will take time; we must be patient with them, 

MR, EISENHOWER: I agree. In other words, you’re saying 
that strategic principle is immutable, tactics change according to 
arms, weapons and the different changes. 
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MACMILLAN: And more than arms, weapons, the psychologi- 
cal weapons. 

MR, EISENHOWER: Quite right, correct, but let us remem- 
ber one thing. 

Let’s remember this one thing: When we say we’re sustaining 
principles once in a while something comes along that makes us 
state a principle, then see how this affects a particular problem. 

Now I refer to Western Berlin. We say freedom, if there is 
to be peace, it is indivisible. Freedom should be the possession 
of all men. We’ve got two million free Western Berliners. We 
simply are not going to abandon the principle. But here it seems 
to me principle says you can’t abandontwo million free people and 
still be true to the statement freedom is truly indivisible and the 
right of every man, In that case, we have got to be firm. 


ADJUSTMENT 


MACMILLAN: I agree with that, and I agree with your other 
principle. We have got to use the right tactical methods to 
achieve our purpose with a reasonable amount of adjustment that 
is necessary from time to time, 

MR, EISENHOWER: This is something that lies so close to 
my own heart that any trouble there is for me to come to any 
capital in Europe, including Moscow, I’m perfectly glad to do it if 
it will advance something. I will not be a party of a meeting that 
is going to depress and discourage people, therefore we must have 
some promise of fruitful results, Except for that single excep- 
tion, there’s nothing that they can’t ask me to do that I won’t try 
to do. 


PEACE AND JUSTICE 


MACMILLAN: I know that, and I think what you’re doing now 
will bring us nearer to what we both want, Let us run over it, what 
we have said tonight. I think it is of some importance, Our own 
relations between our two countries are probably as close, closer 
than they’ve ever been, We’ve got NATO. 

We’ve got difficulties. There are difficulties, don’t pretend 
they don’t exist. People take different points of view. They 
wouldn’t be free governments if they weren’t. We’ve got this 
problem of the underdeveloped countries, which we must work on, 
and we are ready todo our part. We’ve got a stronger economy 
at home. We’reabletodomore abroad. We’ve got these contacts. 

The idea of developing movements between the countries 
which will make the background, and that will help the statesmen 
to do what the peoples really want and I think it sometimes is 
extraordinary, 

I think about it and I expect you do; you and I are rather in a 
lonely position sometimes, and think what is it people want, Can 
we give it to them, and at the same time keep the principles we 
stand by? I call it peace and justice, and those are the two words, 


UNITY OF EFFORT 


MR, EISENHOWER: One Frenchman gave a definition of 
freedom I like. He said, ‘‘Freedom and liberty are merely the 
opportunity for self-discipline.’’ 

Now we know that there are certain things great nations can 
do if they are organized, honest, as one, and go ahead and do it. 
In the dictatorships this is all done by the order and by the police 
that make the order effective. So there is a continuity of policy 
and a unity uf effort that is quite remarkable sometimes in West- 
ern eyes, But let us remember this: Our great strength is our 
dedication of freedom, and if we are sufficiently dedicated we will 
discipline ourselves so that we make the sacrifices to do the 
thing that needs to be done, And this is exactly what you and I, I 
think, are trying to teach ourselves, our friends, our own people, 
and,.we hope, Mr. Khrushchev. 

MACMILLAN: Well, Mr. President, I think our time is 
rather drawing to an end. We must not go on too long. We have 
got guests waiting. But I would liketo say again how very glad -- 
I know I speak on behalf of every single man, woman and child 
in this country, whatever party, creed or anything -- how glad we 
are to have you with us. 

As I said when I met you at the airport, it was meant, it 
is not only for what you represent, the great country you repre- 
sent -- of course it is for that -- but it is because we have known 
you for all these years, we have always known you, 17 years ago 
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when you took command of our great forces and carried them 
through to victory, and we welcome you here, We have got your 
guests, and among our guests, I’m happy to say, we have Sir 
Winston Churchill. 

MR. EISENHOWER: You embarrass me, and I am glad Sir 
Winston is going to be here. Do you mind me saying one word to 
your people? 

I want to thank everybody that has had a part in showing 
kindness and British hospitality to me and myparty. And in doing 
so, to show also that respect for the principles in which both our 
countries are founded and established and maintained that we in 
our country so revere. 

Finally, may I just say this one word: God save your gracious 
Queen and all her people. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION VETO 


Following is the text of President Eisenhower's Aug. 28 statement vetoing HR 7509, 
the fiscal 1960 public works-appropriation bill: 


TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


I return herewith, without my approval HR 7509, a bill ‘‘ Making 
appropriations for civil functions administered by the Department 
of the Army, certain agencies of the Department of the Interior 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes.’’ This public works appro- 
priation bill for fiscal 1960 includes 67 unbudgeted projects esti- 
mated eventually to cost over $800 million. It ignores the neces- 
sity for an orderly development of America’s water resources 
within the Nation’s fiscal ability. 

Without any of the unbudgeted projects provided for in this 
measure, 1960 expenditures for the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation will reach $1.1 billion -- an all-time high 
and almost three-quarters again as much as the expenditure level 
in fiscal 1955. Moreover, just to carry on construction currently 
underway will require by 1962 even higher expenditures -- ap- 
proaching twice as much as those of fiscal 1955 -- and will ulti- 
mately cost $6 billion. 

These future expenditure commitments result largely from the 
fact that in the last four years the Congress has added to budgeted 
construction over 200 unbudgeted starts, involving total costs of 
nearly $3.8 billion. In view of these commitments, I recommended 
in the January budget message that no funds be appropriated to 
start additional projects in 1960. 

This tremendous expansion inGovernment expenditures in just 
this one area in so short a period of time brings into sharp focus 
how Congress by action in one year builds increases into the 
Federal budget in future years. For example, although the cost of 
the unbudgeted projects in HR 7509 will be relatively small in 
fiscal 1960 -- about $50 million -- their ultimate cost will be 
more than $800 million. This illustrates how easily effective 
control of Federal spending can be lost. 

Overspending in respect to water resources is hurtful to the 
United States and to the proper development of these resources 
themselves. The American people are opposed to overspending 
no matter where it is attempted, 

The unbudgeted projects provided for in this bill will, at the 
proper time, make an important contribution to the economic 
development of the areas in which they are to be built and to the 
Nation as a whole, But by any sound test of urgency, these proj- 
ects should not be started this year if we are to have a responsi- 
ble Federal fiscal policy. I believe thatthe American people look 
to the Government to see that their tax money is spent only on 
necessary projects and according to a priority 4s to urgency that 
does not weaken our financial structure nor add to the tremendous 
debt burden that posterity will have to pay. 

I urge the Congress to enact a new bill appropriating funds 
only to finance projects now under construction and other going 
programs, If the Congress continues its refusal, in the case of the 
Trinity River project, to save $60 million of taxpayers’ money 
through providing for construction of electric power facilities by 
non-Federal interests, such new bill should of necessity include 
funds to provide for Federal construction of such facilities, since 
the dam is now being built and it is essential that power facilities 


be in place when the reservoir is full, 
DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER 
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CIVIL DEFENSE FUNDS REQUEST 


Following is the text of President Eisenhower's Aug. 25 request for additional 
civil defense funds: 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE: 

Sir: I transmit herewith to the Congress a supplemental 
appropriation request of $9 million for the fiscal year 1960 for 
the ‘‘salaries and expenses’’ appropriation of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization. These funds are necessary to finance 
the civil defense and defense mobilization activities assigned to 
several Federal departments and agencies pursuant to law and 
the national plan for civil and defense mobilization. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the urgent need for the Con- 
gress to appropriate such funds before adjournment. Along with 
our military defense and retaliatory forces, civil defense and 
defense mobilization are vital parts of the Nation’s total defense 
-- together they stand as a strong deterrent to war. For this 
reason I am asking the Congress to reconsider my earlier request 
for funds to assure that Federal agencies, which have vital re- 
sponsibilities for nonmilitary defense, will be enabled to discharge 
these crucial functions. 

The nature of nuclear war places upon the American people 
the responsibility for considerable action and sacrifice to insure 
their own security. This is clearly spelled out in the national 
plan for civil defense and defense mobilization and the national 
shelter policy. But the American people have the right to expect 
of their Government intelligent and aggressive preparation tocarry 
out its essential defense role and to do those things which are 
beyond the capability of individuals. I believe the American 
people will demand this. As an indication of the growing public 
desire for a strong civil defense, I call your attention to the unani- 
mous vote by which the Governors’ conference atSan Juan passed 
a resolution supporting the national fallout shelter program. I 
was pleased by this action. 

There persists in many minds the image of civil defense as 
something apart from regular government, something which would 
spring into being to bear the vast responsibilities of home defense 
and recovery in case of attack, This is a false image. The re- 
sponsibilities for civil defense inthis Nation rest squarely on reg- 
ularly constituted government at local, state, and Federal levels, 
and upon people. 

There is before the conferees on the present independent offices 
appropriation bill my request for $12 millionto match funds spent 
by state and local governments for personnel and administrative 
costs of civil defense. It is most urgent that this item be approved. 

Matching funds are required to strengthen civil defense at the 
state and local levels, the very heart of civil defense and to give 


tangible evidence of Federal leadership in encouraging state and 
local governments to prepare the defenses for the people. These 
funds will implement Public Law 85-606. 

Civil defense, the defense of our people in the missile age, 
is the joint responsibility of the Federal, state and local govern- 
ments; no one level of government candothe whole job, The part- 
nership among the Federal, state, and local governments never 
was more intimate or more necessary. 

The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization and state and 
local civil defense offices serve a staff function to help elected 
officials perform their vital home-defense roles by using all the 
built-in capability of existing government structure. Within the 
Federal Government there are departments and agencies peculiarly 
competent to cope with many of the diverse problems that would 
come with nuclear war. 

The request I am resubmitting today is for funds needed to 
permit these specially competent agencies to contribute their 
experience, knowledge and resource to the total effort required, 
The request is modest. But these modest funds will enable the 
Federal Government to take a long stride toward mobilizing its 
total resources to meet this problem. 

The history of appropriations for Federal agency prepared- 
ness is most unfortunate. In fiscal year 1959, departments and 
agencies were asked to include funds necessary to finance all their 
civil defense and defense mobilization functions as a part of their 
regular budget estimates. The Congress eliminated these defense 
funds and directed that these departmental requests be consolidated 
in the budget for the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 

For fiscal year 1960, my budget for the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization included $12 million to be allocated among 
nine departments and agencies needed to finance civil defense 
and defense mobilization programs. The $3 million provided 
does not enable the Federal Government to carry out the respon- 
sibilities contained in the National Security Act, the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, and the Federal Civil Defense Act, 

It would be unwise to neglect our civil defense mission be- 
cause our total defense is incomplete and meaningless without re- 
liable and responsible home defense. Survival cannot be guaran- 
teed merely with a capacity for reprisal. Equally important is 
our ability to recover. This means staying power and endurance 
beyond that ever before required of this Nation or any nation, 

I recommend that the Congress appropriate the funds outlined 
above to carry out these programs which are so vital to the na- 
tional security. The details of this proposed appropriation are 
set forth in the attached letter from the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Respectfully yours, 
DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER 

















STATUS OF APPROPRIATIONS, 86th CONGRESS, Ist SESSION 
eee HOUSE SENATE 
eport 
Agency Page No. Requested Committee Passed Committee Passed Final 

Agriculture (HR 7175) 922 $ 4,081,364,863 $ 3,939,165,498 $ 3,939,165,498 $ 3,975,505,148 $ 3,975,775,148 $ 3,971,362,673 
Commerce (HR 7349) 936 732,191,000 674,687,300 675,297,300 715,328,500 715,328,500 712,672,900 
Defense (HR 7454) 1055 39,248,200,000 38,848,339,000 38,848,339,000 39,594,339,000 39,594,339,000 39,228,239,000 
District of Columbia (HR 5676) 964 

Federal payment 34,218,000 27,218,000 27,218,000 29,218,000 29,351,000 27,218,000 

District payment (245,990,000) (237,186,112) (237,186,112) (241,569,402) (241,702,402) (241,289,076) 
Executive Offices (HR 7176) 920 13,608,500 13,338,500 13,338,500 13,568,500 13,568,500 13,463,500 
Independent Offices (HR 7040) 1120 6,584,188,000  6,438,839,800  6,457,657,800  6,559,348,600 6,559,348,600 
Interior (HR 5915) 816 487,675,400 468,106,800 468,106,800 478,785,025 478,785,025 472,717,100 
Labor-HEW (HR 6769) 1060 3,691,685,581 3,915,084,181  3,915,084,181  4,056,746,581  4,056,746,581 3,950,938,984 
Legislative (HR 7453) 1125 133,648,180 100,279,350 100,279,350 128,797,380 128,797,380 128,797,380 
Public Works (HR 7509)* 1197 1,176,677,000  1,176,677,000 1,177,177,000 1,256,836,300  1,256,836,300  1,206,748,549 
State-Justice (HR 7343) 937 677,301,100 649,896,700 651,896,700 645,418,200 645,668,200 643,934,700 
Treasury-Post Office (HR 5805) 760 4,688,327,000 4,628,097,000  4,628,097,000  4,663,158,600  4,664,027,000  4,643,363,000 
Mutual Security (HR 8385) 1047 4,436,277,000  3,209,782,000 3,191,782,000 
Atomic Energy (HR 8283) 1111 2,687,300,000  §2,629,114,000 2,629,114,000 2,680,414,000  2,680,414,000 = 2,651,614,000 
Military Construction (HR 8575) 1163 1,563,200,000 = 1,285,002,700 1,285,002,700  1,428,178,700  1,428,178,700 
2nd Supplemental 1959 (HR 5916) 704 2,900,799,370 2,479,522,494 2,657,402,994  2,820,040,054  2,843,902,805  2,764,500,380 
ist Supplemental 1960(HR 7978) 1163 1,218,090,555 632,568,845 609,843,845  1,076,186,108  1,076,186,108 977,345,608 
Special Funds* 8,775,166,000  8,775,166,000  8,775,166,000 8,775,166,000 8,775,166,000  8,775,166,000 
* Permanent appropriations to the Treasury, $8.5 billion of which was to make interest payments on the national debt. + Vetoed. 
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PUBLIC LAWS 


Public Law 86-179 

S$ 822 -- Convey certain property to Sen Juan, Puerto Rico. MURRAY (D Mont.) -- 2/2/59 
-- Senate Interior and Insular Affairs reported June 9, 1959. Senate passed June 12, 
1959. House Interior and Insular Affairs reported Aug. 11, 1959. House passed Aug. 
17, 1959. President signed Aug. 24, 1959. 

Public Law 86-180 

S 1330 -- Amend Fort Myers, Fla., relief act. HOLLAND (D Fla.) and Smathers (D Fla. ) 
-- 3/9/59 -- Senate Judiciary reported June 8, 1959. Senate passed June 12, 1959. 
House Judiciary reported Aug. 11, 1959. House passed Aug. 17, 1959. President 
signed Aug. 24, 1959. 

Public Law 86-181 

§ 1590 (HR 8499) -- For relief of Iceland. FULBRIGHT (D Ark.) -- 4/7/59 -- Senate 
Foreign Relations reported July 28, 1959. Senate passed Aug. 3, 1959. (House 
Foreign Affairs reported HR 8499 Aug. 6, 1959.) House passed Aug. 17, 1959. 
President signed Aug. 24, 1959. 

Public Law 86-182 

S J Res 24 -- Provide for training of two Thailand citizens at the United States Military 
Academy. GREEN (D R. |.) -- 1/21/59 -- Senate Armed Services reported July 16, 
1959. Senate passed July 24, 1959. House Armed Services reported Aug. 4, 1959. 
House passed Aug. 17, 1959. President signed Aug. 24, 1959. 

Public Law 86-183 

S J Res 106 -- Provide for training of two Belgium citizens at the United States Naval 
Academy. SALTONSTALL (R Mass.) -- 6/5/59 -- Senate Armed Services reported 
July 16, 1959. Senate passed July 24, 1959. House Armed Services reported Aug. 
4, 1959. House passed Aug. 17, 1959. President signed Aug. 24, 1959. 

Public Law 86-184 

S$ 2099 -- Commemorate admission of West Virginia into the Union. BYRD (D W. Va.) and 
Randolph (D W. Va.) -- 6/3/59 -- Senate Banking and Currency reported July 2, 
1959. Senate passed July 6, 1959. House Banking and Currency reported Aug. 12, 
1959. House passed Aug. 17, 1959. President signed Aug. 24, 1959. 

Public Law 86-185 

S J Res 16 -- Naming of Dickinson Dam, N.D., lake. LANGER (R N. D.) and Young 
(R N.D.) -= 1/17/59 -- Senate Public Works reported April 13, 1959. Senate passed 
April 29, 1959. House Interior and Insular Affairs reported July 30, 1959. House 
passed Aug. 17, 1959. President signed Aug. 25, 1959. 

Public Law 86-186 

S 2210 -- Provide for disposition of Philadelphia Army Base. CLARK (D Pa.) and Scott 
(R Pa.) -- 6/18/59 -- Senate Armed Services reported July 23, 1959. Senate passed 
July 30, 1959. House Armed Services reported Aug. 4, 1959. House passed Aug. 
17, 1959. President signed Aug. 25, 1959. 

Public Law 86-187 

HR 267 -~ Re disability of veterans due to multiple sclerosis. TEAGUE (D Texas) -- 
1/7/59 -- House Veterans' Affairs reported June 2, 1959. House passed July 20, 
1959. Senate Finance reported Aug. 11, 1959. Senate passed Aug. 19, 1959. Presi- 
dent signed Aug. 25, 1959. 

Public Law 86-188 

HR 271 == Re disability of veterans due to leprosy. TEAGUE (D Texas) -- 1/7/59 -- 
House Veterans' Affairs reported June 2, 1959. House passed July 20, 1959. Senate 
Finance reported Aug. 11, 1959. Senate passed, amended, Aug. 19, 1959. House 
agreed to Senate amendments Aug. 20, 1959. President signed Aug. 25, 1959. 

Public Law 86-189 

HR 109 -- Naming of Pound River Dam, Dickinson County, Va. JENNINGS (D Va.) -- 
i/7/59 -- House Public Works reported June 15, 1959. House passed July 6, 1959. 
Senate Public Works reported Aug. 13, 1959. Senate passed Aug. 19, 1959. President 
signed Aug. 25, 1959. 

Public Law 86-190 

HR 802 -- Validate and confirm a contract between the U.S. and Bridgeport, Wash. 
HORAN (R Wash.) -- 1/7/59 -- House Public Works reported June 23, 1959. House 
passed July 26, 1959. Senate Public Works reported Aug. 13, 1959. Senate passed 
Aug. 19, 1959. President signed Aug. 25, 1959. 

Public Law 86-191 

HR 1074 ~~ Repeal act creating Lovisiana-Vicksburg Bridge Commission. WILLIAMS (D 
Miss. ) -- 1/7/59 -- House Public Works reported June 19, 1959. House passed July 
6, 1959. Senate Public Works reported Aug. 13, 1959. Senate passed Aug. 19, 1959. 
President signed Aug. 25, 1959. 

Public Law 86-192 

HR 2722 -~ Re sale of land of Choctaw Indian Tribe. ALBERT (D Okla.) -- 1/19/59 -- 
House Interior and Insular Affairs reported June 29, 1959. House passed July 6, 1959. 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs reported Aug. 11, 1959. Senate passed Aug. 19, 
1959. President signed Aug. 25, 1959. 

Public Law 86-193 

HR 2191 -- Designate a stream in California as the Petaluma River. MILLER, C.W. (D 
Calif.) -- 1/12/59 -- House Public Works reported June 10, 1959. House passed 
June 15, 1959. Senate Public Works reported Aug. 13, 1959. Senate passed Aug. 
19, 1959. President signed Aug. 25, 1959. 


Public Law 86-194 

HR 2934 -- Convey certain land to Fort Walton Beach, Fla. SIKES (D Fla.) -- 1/20/59 -- 
House Armed Services reported July 15, 1959. House passed Aug. 3, 1959. Senate 
Armed Services reported Aug. 13, 1959. Senate passed Aug. 19, 1959. President 
signed Aug. 25, 1959. 

Public Law 86-195 

HR 2405 -- Define the child of a veteran. HUDDLESTON (D Ala.) -- 1/15/59 -- House 
Veterans’ Affairs reported July 28, 1959. House passed Aug. 3, 1959. Senate Finance 
reported Aug. 12, 1959. Senate passed Aug. 19, 1959. President signed Aug. 25, 
1959. 

Public Law 86-196 

HR 2465 -- Authorize exchange of certain lands in Arlington, Va. BROYHILL (R Va.) -- 
1/15/59 -- House Interior and Insular Affairs reported July 28, 1959. House passed 
Aug. 3, 1959. Senate Public Works reported Aug. 13, 1959. Senate passed Aug. 19, 
1959. President signed Aug. 25, 1959. 

Public Law 86-197 

HR 3365 -- Re service credit for retirement. RIVERS (D S.C.) -- 1/26/59 -- House Armed 
Services reported Feb. 25, 1959. House passed March 4, 1959. Senate Armed Services 
reported Aug. 17, 1959. Senate passed Aug. 19, 1959. President signed Aug. 25, 1959. 

Public Law 86-198 

HR 2188 -- Set aside certain lands in Washington for Indians of Quinault Tribe. MACK (R 
Wash.) == 1/12/59 -- House Interior and Insular Affairs reported July 22, 1959. House 
passed Aug. 3, 1959. Senate Interior and Insular Affairs reported Aug. 12, 1959. 
Senate passed Aug. 19, 1959. President signed Aug. 25, 1959. 

Public Law 86-199 

HR 7112 -- Authorize use of certified mai! for service process. WILLIAMS (D Miss.) -~ 
5/12/59 -- House Interstate and Foreign Commerce reported July 23, 1959. House 
passed Aug. 3, 1959. Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce reported Aug. 13, 
1959. Senate passed Aug. 19, 1959. President signed Aug. 25, 1959. 

Public Law 86-200 

HR 4328 -- Provide for handling of excess funds of Panama Canal Company. BONNER (D 
N.C.) -- 2/11/59 -- House Merchant Marine and Fisheries reported July 14, 1959. 
House passed July 20, 1959. Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce reported Aug. 
12, 1959. Senate passed Aug. 19, 1959. President signed Aug. 25, 1959. 

Public Law 86-201 

HR 8527 -- Re certain District of Columbia trusts and pensions. WEIS (R N.Y.) -- 8/4/59 -- 
House District of Columbia reported Aug. 7, 1959. House passed Aug. 10, 1959. Sen- 
ate District of Columbia reported Aug. 12, 1959. Senate passed Aug. 19, 1959. Presi- 
dent signed Aug. 25, 1959 

Public Law 86-202 

HR 7907 - Re District of Columbia St. Ann's Infant Asylum. McCORMACK (D Mass.) -- 

. 6/23/59 -- House District of Columbia reported July 8, 1959. House passed July 13, 
1959. Senate District of Columbia reported Aug. 12, 1959. Senate passed Aug. 19, 
1959. President signed Aug. 25, 1959. 

Public Law 86-203 

HR 2193 -- Naming Coyote Valley Reservoir in California as Lake Mendocino. MILLER, 
Cc. W. (D Calif.) -- 1/12/59 -- House Public Works reported May 6, 1959. House 
passed May 12, 1959. Senate Public Works reported Aug. 13, 1959. Senate passed 
Aug. 19, 1959. President signed Aug. 25, 1959. 

Public Law 86-204 

HR 3335 -- Apportion certain costs of Yakima Federal reclamation project. MAY 
(R Wash.) -- 1/26/59 -~ House Interior and Insular Affairs reported April 20, 1959. 
House passed May 4, 1959. Senate Interior and Insular Affairs reported Aug. 4, 1959. 
Senate passed, amended, Aug. 7, 1959. House agreed to Senate amendments Aug. 
18, 1959. President signed Aug. 25, 1959. 

Public Law 86-205 

HR 2398 -- Establish a fish hatchery in Pennsylvania. GAVIN (R Pa.) -- 1/15/59 -- House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries reported July 14, 1959. House passed July 20, 1959. 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce reported Aug. 6, 1959. Senate passed Aug. 
19, 1959. President signed Aug. 25, 1959. 

Public Law 86-206 

HR 8225 -- Amend Uniform Narcotic Drug Act of D.C. re paregoric. HARMON (D Ind. ) 
-- 7/15/59 -- House District of Columbia reported Aug. 7, 1959. House passed Aug. 
10, 1959. Senate District of Columbia reported Aug. 12, 1959. Senate passed Aug. 
19, 1959. President signed Aug. 25, 1959 

Public Law 86-207 

HR 5854 -- Re interstate transportation of fish. BONNER (D N.C.) -- 3/19/59 -- House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries reported July 14, 1959. House passed July 20, 1959. 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce reported Aug. 13, 1959. Senate passed Aug. 
19, 1959. President signed Aug. 25, 1959. 

Public Law 86-208 

HR 6378 -- Authorize American Society of International Law to use certain real estate in 
D.C. as national headquarters. SMITH (D Va.) -- 4/14/59 -- House District of 
Columbia reported June 3, 1959. House passed June 8, 1959. Senate District of 
Columbie reported Aug. 12, 1959. Senate passed Aug. 19, 1959. President signed 
Aug. 25, 1959. 
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Bills - 2 


Public Law 86-209 

HR 6288 -- Establish National Order of Science. ANFUSO (D N. Y.) -- 4/13/59 -- 
House Science and Astronautics reported Aug. 10, 1959. House passed Aug. 19, 
1959. Senate passed Aug. 20, 1959. President signed Aug. 25, 1959. 

Public Law 86-210 

HR 6500 -- Convey certain property to Valparaiso, Fla. SIKES (D Fla.) -- 4/20/59 -- 
House Armed Services reported June 18, 1959. House passed July 20, 1959. Senate 
Armed Services reported Aug. 13, 1959. Senate passed Aug. 19, 1959. President 
signed Aug. 25, 1959. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


CQ's eight subject categories and their subdivisions: 


AGRICULTURE cf 
APPROPRIATIONS 
EDUCATION & WELFARE 
Education & Housing 
Health & Welfare 
4. FOREIGN POLICY 


MISC, & ADMINISTRATIVE 
Astronautics & Atomic Energy 
Commemorative 
Congress, Constitution, 

Civil Rights 
Government Operations 


wnr 


Immigration Indians, D.C., Territories 
International Affairs Judicial Procedures 
5. LABOR Lands, Public Works, Resources 


6. MILITARY & VETERANS Post Office & Civil Service 
Armed Services & Defense 8, TAXES & ECONOMIC POLICY 
Veterans Business & Commerce 

Taxes & Tariffs 


Within each category are Senate bills inchronological order followed 
by House bills in chronological order. Bills are described as follows: 
Bill number, brief description of provisions, sponsor’s name, date 
introduced and committee to which bill was assigned. Bills sponsored 
by more than one Senator are listed under the first sponsor, with addi- 
tional sponsors listed. Private bills are not listed. 


1. Agriculture 
HOUSE 


HR 8766 -- Extend conservation reserve program for three years. ANDERSEN (R Minn.) 
-- 8/24/59 -- Agriculture. 

HR 8772 -- Amend Rural Electrification Act to provide a revolving fund for certain loans 
by Secretary of Agriculture, for improved budget and accounting procedures. Mc- 
INTIRE (R Maine) -- 8/24/59 -- Agriculture. 

HR 8819 -- Amend Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to provide for lease and transfer 
of tobacco acreage allotments. MATTHEWS (D Fla.) -- 8/25/59 -- Agriculture. 

HR 8865 -- Provide for stabilization and orderly marketing in the poultry industry. 
THOMPSON (D N. J.) -- 8/26/59 -- Agriculture. 

HR 8889 -- Amend provisions of Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and related legislation re price support and 
marketing quotas on wheat. BENTLEY (R Mich.) -- 8/27/59 -- Agriculture. . 

HR 8918 -- Amend Soil Bank Act to prohibit denial of a conservation reserve contract to 
a producer solely on ground of the date his farm was acquired, if it was acquired to 
replace a farm previously taken by eminent domain. STUBBLEFIELD (D Ky.) -- 
8/27/59 -- Agriculture. 

H J Res 509 -- Permit certain real property heretofore conveyed to board of supervisors of 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College to be used for 
general educational purposes. McSWEEN (D La.) -- 8/27/59 -- Agriculture. 


2. Appropriations 


HOUSE 


H J Res 510 -- Amend a joint resolution making temporary appropriations for fiscal year 
1960. CANNON (D Mo.) -- 8/27/59 -- Appropriations. 


3. Education and Welfare 


EDUCATION & HOUSING 
NO INTRODUCTIONS 
HEALTH & WELFARE 
SENATE 


S$ 2598 -~ Amend Federal Boating Act of 1958 to extend until Jan.1, 1961, the period 
when certain provisions of that act will take effect. ELLENDER (D La.), Long (D 
la.) -- 8/25/59 -- Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S 2599 -- Extend provisions of Federal Employees Compensation Act to State and local law 
enforcement officers who are killed or injured while, or as a direct result of, enforc- 
ing any Federal law. KEFAUVER (D Tenn.) -- 8/26/59 -- Judiciary. 

S 2602 -- Amend Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, re label declaration of the use of 
pesticide chemicals on raw agricultural commodities which are product of the soil. 
HOLLAND (0D Fla.) -- 8/26/59 -- Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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Public Law 86-211 

HR 7650 -- Modify veterans’ pension programs. TEAGUE (D Texas) -- 6/10/59 -- House 
Veterans' Affairs reported June 11, 1959. House passed June 15, 1959. Senate Finance 
reported Aug. 12, 1959. Senate passed, amended, Aug. 13, 1959. House agreed to 
Senate amendments Aug. 14, 1959. President signed Aug. 29, 1959. 


In the House identical bills are sponsored by several Members but 
each bill has only one sponsor and one number. In such cases only the 
first bill introduced -- that with the lowest bill number -- is described 
in full. Bills introduced subsequently during the period and identical 
in nature are cited back to theearliest bills. Private bills are not listed, 








TALLY OF BILLS 

The number of measures -- Public bills listed this week: 

public and private -- introduced 

in the 86th Congress from Jan. Bills 
7, 1959, through Aug. 28, 1959, S 2586 - 2617 

HR 8765 - 8931 


Senate House | Resolutions 


Bills 2,617 8,945 S J Res 136 

Joint Resolutions 136 = 511 S Con Res 74 

Concurrent S Res 171 - 181 
Resolutions 74 428 H J Res 506 - 511 


H Con Res 408 - 428 


Simple Resolutions 181 366 
H Res 353 - 366 


TOTAL 3,008 10,250 














S Res 173 -- Commend the National Jaycee Community Development Program. HARTKE 
(D Ind.) -- 8/24/59 -- Labor and Public Welfare. 


HOUSE 


HR 8853 -- Amend title II of Social Security Act to provide that the widow of an insured 
individual be entitled to benefits thereunder (if otherwise eligible) without regard to 
length of time such widow was married to such individual before his death. BARR (D 
Ind.) -- 8/26/59 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 8921 -- Amend act of August 19, 1950, to permit counting of service with the former 
Life Saving Service of the U.S. and with the U.S. Coast Guard as creditable service 
in determining eligibility of a widow of a former member of the Lighthouse Service 
for payments under that act. WILSON (R Calif.) -- 8/27/59 -- Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H J Res 507 -- Help make available to those children in our country who are handicapped 
by deafness the specially trained teachers of the deaf needed to develop their abilities 
and to help make available to individuals suffering speech and hearing impairments 
those specially trained speech pathologists and audiologists needed to help them over- 
come their handicaps. THORNBERRY (D Texas) -- 8/25/59 -- Education and Labor. 

H J Res 508 ~~ Similar to H J Res 507. FULTON (R Pa.) -- 8/26/59. 


4. Foreign Policy 
IMMIGRATION 
NO INTRODUCTIONS 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SENATE 





S$ 2590 -- Authorize Starr-Camargo Bridge Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across the Rio Grande, at or near Rio Grande City, Texas. JOHNSON (D 
Texas) -- 8/24/59 -- Foreign Relations. 

S 2593 -- Permit use of two foreign-built hydrofoil vessels in coastwise trade of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. MURRAY (D Mont.) -- 8/25/59 -- Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S 2594 -- Require that three U. S. Commissioners on International Joint Commission of the 
U: S. and Canada be appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. NEUBERGER (D Ore.), Morse (D Ore.), Murray (D Mont.), Mansfield 
(D Mont.), Magnuson (D Wash.), Jackson (D Wash.), Church (D Idaho) -- 8/25/59 
-- Foreign Relations. 














5 Con Res 74 -- Plan to hold international conferences to strengthen rule of law among 
nations. JAVITS (R N.Y.), Allott, (R Colo.), Beall (R Md.), Bible (D Nev.), 
Bush (KR Conn. ), Byrd (D W. Va.), Cannon (D Nev. ), Carroll (D Colo.), Case 
(R-N. J.), Chavez (D N. M.), Church (D Idaho), Clark (D Pa.), Cooper (R Ky.), 
Dodd (D Conn.), Douglas (D IlI.), Engle (D Calif. ), Hart (D Mich. ), Hennings 
(D Mo.), Humphrey (D Minn.), Keating (R N. Y.), Kefauver (D Tenn.), Kuchel 
(R Calif.), Lausche (D Ohio), Magnuson (D Wash.), Morse (D Ore.), Mose 
(D Utah), Murray (D Mont.), Neuberger (D Ore.), Proxmire (D Wis.), Saltonstall 
(R Mass. ), Scott (R Pa.), Smathers (D Fla.), Symington (D Mo.), Wiley (R Wis.), 
Williams (D N, J.), Young (D Ohio), Bartlett (D Alaska) -- 8/24/59 -- Foreign 
Relations. 


HOUSE 


HR 8911 -- Provide for presentation by the U.S. of a statue of Gen. George Washing- 
ton to the people of Uruguay. SELDEN (D Ala.) -- 8/27/59 -- Foreign Affairs. 

HR 8930 -- Provide standards for denial of passports. LINDSAY (R N.Y.) -- 8/27/59 -- 
Foreign Affairs. 

H J Res 511 -- Amend joint resolution providing for membership and participation by the 
U.S. in Inter-American Children's Institute, formerly known as American Interna- 
tional Institute for the Protection of Childhood, as amended. SELDEN (D Ala.) ~- 
8/27/59 -- Foreign Affairs. 

H Res 355 -- Favor an international agreement for a suspension of nuclear weapons tests. 
CURTIN (R Pa.) -- 8/24/59 -- Foreign Affairs. 


5. Labor 


SENATE 


S$ 2617 -- Amend section 13 of Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to provide 
an exemption from minimum wages, maximum hours, and child labor provisions of 
such act re homeworkers engaged in making of natural holly, pine, cedar, or other 
evergreen wreaths. FREAR (D Del.), Williams (R Del.), Butler (R Md.), Beall (R 
Md.) -- 8/28/59 -- Labor and Public Welfare. 


6. Military and Veterans 


ARMED SERVICES & DEFENSE 
HOUSE 


HR 8770 -- Provide that silver service originally donated to the battleship Maryland by 
State of Maryland be transferred to the Maryland Historical Society. JOHNSON (D 
Md.) -- 8/24/59 -- Armed Services. 

HR 8814 -- Authorize assignment of U.S. marines to assist in law enforcement activities 
in D.C. BURLESON (D Texas) -- 8/25/59 -- Armed Services. 

HR 8820 -- Provide for conveyance of certain lands which are a part of Des Plaines 
public hunting and refuge area and Joliet Arsenal Military Reservation, located in 
Will County, Ill. , to State of Illinois. MURPHY (D Ill.) -- 8/25/59 -- Armed 
Services. 


VETERANS 
HOUSE 


HR 8773 -- Amend title 38, U. S.C. , to provide for payment of benefits to the widow of 
any World War | veteran who was married to him for one year or more. THOMSON 
(R Wyo.) == 8/24/59 -- Veterans’ Affairs. 

HR 8856 -- Amend section 1613 of title 38, U. S.C., to permit veterans to receive educa- 
tion and training after expiration of 8 years following their discharge where they were 
prevented from receiving such education and training under administrative regulations 


which were subsequently reversed or modified. BURKE (D Ky.) -- 8/26/59 -- Veterans' 


Affairs. 
e 7 7 . 
7. Miscellaneous-Administrative 
ASTRONAUTICS & ATOMIC ENERGY 
NO INTRODUCTIONS 
COMMEMORATIVE 
SENATE 
S 2616 -- Provide for issuance of a special postage stamp to commemorate the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of William Jennings Bryan. DOUGLAS (D III.) -- 8/28/59 -- 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
HOUSE 
HR 8915 -- Provide for striking of medals in commemoration of the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the pony express. MOSS (D Calif.) -- 8/27/59 -- Banking and Currency. 


H J Res 506 -=- Authorize President of the U.S. to designate year 1960 as Pony Express 
Year. THOMSON (R Wyo.) -- 8/24/59 -- Judiciary. 


Bills - 3 
CONGRESS, CONSTITUTION & CIVIL RIGHTS 


SENATE 


S Res 171 -= Print as a Senate document a letter to the President from the President's 
Committee to study the Military Assistance Program and Committee's final report. 
DIRKSEN (R Ill.) -- 8/24/59 -- Rules and Administration. 

S Res 172 -= Re terms of Senators from Hawaii. JOHNSON (D Texas) -- 8/24/59 -- 
Agreed. 

S Res 174 -= To discharge Committee on the Judiciary from further consideration of the 
bill (S 2391) to extend Commission on Civil Rights and provide further means for 
securing and protecting right to vote. JAVITS (RN. Y.), Case (R N.J.), -- 8/25/59 
-- Ordered to lie over. 

S Res 175 == Print additional copies of Senate report entitled "The Status of World Health". 
HUMPHREY (D Minn.) -- 8/25/59 -- Rules and Administration. 

S Res 176 -= Re additional funds for investigation of health and medical research. HUM- 
PHREY (D Minn.) -- 8/25/59 -- Rules and Administration. 

S Res 177 -- Additional funds for Select Committee on Small Business. SPARKMAN (D 
Ala.), Saltonstall (R Mass.) -- 8/25/59 -- Rules and Administration. 

S Res 178 -- Print as a Senate document report entitled "Facility Needs -- Soil and Water 
Conservation Research. " HAYDEN (D Ariz. ) -- 8/25/59 -- Rules and Administration. 

S Res 179 -- Print additional copies of Senate report 807, entitled “Federal Disaster 
Report Manual." HUMPHREY (D Minn.), Murray (D Mont.), Mansfield (D Mont.) -- 
8/25,/5? -- Rules and Administration. 

S Res 180 -- Give certain instructions to Senate conferees on Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act of 1959. DIRKSEN (R Ill.) -- 8/28/59 -- Ordered to lie over. 

S Res 181 -- Give certain instructions to Senate conferees on Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act of 1959. KENNEDY (D Mass. ), McNamara (D Mich.), Morse 
(D Ore.), Randolph (D W. Va.) -= 8/28/59 -- Ordered to lie over. 


HOUSE 


HR 8873 -- Prohibit interstate contributions in connection with congressional primaries 
and elections. DORN (D S.C.) -- 8/26/59 -- House Administration. 

HR 8897 -- Prevent discrimination in any public or semipublic place or by any public or 
semipublic transportation against members of Armed Forces because of race, color, or 
creed. NIX (D Pa.) -- 8/27/59 -- Judiciary. 

H Con Res 416 -= Express sense of Congress re transportation of explosives and other dan- 
gerous articles in interstate commerce. BAILEY (D W. Va.) -- 8/25/59 -- Judiciary. 

H Res 353 -- Provide for printing of additional copies of hearings on space propulsion. 
BROOKS (D La.) -= 8/24/59 -- House Administration. 

H Res 354 -= Provide for printing of additional copies of hearings on missile development 
and space sciences. BROOKS (D La.) -- 8/24/59 -- House Administration. 

H Res 356 -- Authorize printing of additional copies of the Joint Committee print entitled 
"Summary-Analysis of Hearings on Biological and Environmental Effects of Nuclear 
War". DURHAM (D N.C.) -= 8/24/59 -- House Administration. 

H Res 357 -- Express sense of the House of Representatives that DeWitt Clinton be suitably 
honored. MURPHY (D Ill.) -- 8/25/59 -- Ways and Means. 

H Res 359 -- Provide for consideration of HR 8601. CELLER (D N.Y.) -- 8/26/59 -- Rules. 

H Res 360 -- Amend House Resolution 56, 86th Congress. HARRIS (D Ark.) -- 8/26/59 -- 
Rules. 

H Res 362 -- Provide for consideration of HR 8601. VANIK (D Ohio) -- 8/26/59 -- Rules. 

H Res 363 -- Elect James C. Healey of N.Y. a member of the standing committee of the 
House of Representatives on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. MILLS (D Ark.) -- 
8/27/59 -- Agreed. 

H Res 364 -- Create a select committee to conduct an investigation and study of the ac- 
curacy of rumors concerning existence of the maffia. TOLL (D Pa.) -- 8/27/59 -- 
Rules. 

H Res 365 -- Elect Daniel K. Inouye, of Hawaii, to the standing committee of the House 
of Representatives on Banking and Currency. MILLS (D Ark.) -- 8/27/59 -- Agreed. 

H Res 366 -- Rename and dedicate House Office Building to the Honorable Joseph Cannon, 
the New House Office Building to the Honorable Nicholas Longworth, and the ad- 
ditional House Office Building to the Honorable Sam Rayburn. FULTON (R Pa.) -- 
8/27/59 -- Public Works. 


GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
SENATE 


S 2605 -- Amend section 203(f) of Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit the donation of surplus property to certain civilian youth organizations. 
BUSH (R Conn.) -- 8/27/59 -- Government Operations. 

S 2614 -- Repeal certain retirement promotion authority of the Coast and Geodetic Survey . 
MAGNUSON (D Wash.) (by request) -- 8/28/59 -- Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


HOUSE 


HR 8778 -- Amend act of October 9, 1940, to provide that 10-year statute of limitations 
applicable to claims against U. S. not bar the payment of such claims where they are 
filed with an appropriate agency of the U.S. during such 10-year period. MICHEL 
(R Ill.) -- 8/24/59 -- Government Operations. 

HR 8861 -- Amend laws re St. Elizabeths Hospital to fix salaries of the superintendent, as- 
sistant superintendent, and first assistant physician of the hospital. ELLIOTT (D Ala. ) 
-- 8/26/59 -- Education and Labor. 
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Bills - 4 


HR 8862 -- Amend title VII of Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
to provide for payments in lieu of taxes for certain real property at Folsom, Pa. 
MILLIKEN (R Pa.) -- 8/26/59 -- Government Operations. 

HR 8894 -- Authorize payment to local governments of sums in lieu of taxes and special 
assessments re certain Federal real property. LANE (D Mass.) -- 8/27/59 -- Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

HR 8914 -- Similar to HR 8894. McDOWELL (D Del.) -- 8/27/59. 

HR 8919 == Similar to HR 8894. TOLLEFSON (R Wash.) -- 8/27/59. 

HR 8931 -- Similar to HR 8894. MOULDER (D Mo.) -- 8/27/59. 


INDIANS, D.C. , TERRITORIES 
SENATE 


§ 2595 -- Authorize Secretary of Interior to make payments to certain Indians for damages 
suffered as result of the establishment of Pine Ridge aerial gunnery range. MUNDT 
(R S.D.) -- 8/25/59 -= Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S 2596 -- Provide for division of tribal assets of the Catawba Indian Tribe of South Caro- 
lina among members of the tribe. THURMOND (D S.C.), Johnston (D S.C.) -- 
8/25/59 -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S J Res 136 -- Authorize erection in D.C. of a memorial to Mary McLeod Bethune. MUR- 
RAY (D Mont.) -- 8/25/59 -- Rules and Administration. 


HOUSE 


HR 8768 -- Amend D.C. Alcoholic Beverage Control Act. DEROUNIAN (R N.Y.) -- 
8/24/59 -- District of Columbia. 

HR 8796 -- Declare that U. S. holds title to certain land in trust for White Mountain 
Apache Tribe, Arizona. UDALL (D Ariz.) -- 8/24/59 -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 

HR 8855 -- Authorize Secretary of Interior to make payments to certain Indians for dam- 
ages suffered as result of establishment of the Pine Ridge aerial gunnery range. BERRY 
(R S.D.) -- 8/26/59 -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 


JUDICIAL PROCEDURES 
HOUSE 


HR 8857 -- Revise, codify, and enact into law, Part Il of D.C. Code, entitled "Judiciary 
and Judicial Procedure. " CELLER (D N.Y.) -- 8/26/59 -- Judiciary. 

HR 8867 -- Amend section 331 of title 28, U.S.C. to provide for representation on the 
Judicial Conference of the U. S. WALTER (D Pa.) -- 8/26/59 -- Judiciary. 

HR 8912 -- Amend section 1332(c) of title 28, U.S.C., re diversity of citizenship. DEN- 
TON (D Ind.) -- 8/27/59 -- Judiciary. 


LANDS, PUBLIC WORKS, RESOURCES 
SENATE 


S 2586 -- Provide for conservation of anadromous fish spawning areas in Salmon River, 
Idaho. CHURCH (D Idaho), Neuberger (D Ore.) -- 8/24/59 -- Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

S 2587 -- Require an act of Congress for public landwwithdrawals in excess of 5,000 acres 
in aggregate for any project or facility of any department or agency of Government. 


BARTLETT (D Alaska), Gruening (D Alaska) -- 8/24/59 -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 


S$ 2601 -- Stabilize mining of lead and zinc by small domestic producers on public, In- 
dian and other lands. KERR (D Okla.), Monroney (D Okla.), Murray (D Mont.) -- 
8/26/59 -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S 2613 -- Authorize conveyance of certain rea! property ot the U.S. to Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. CLARK (D Pa.) -- 8/28/59 -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 


HOUSE 


HR 8771 -- Authorize and direct Secretary of Interior to undertake continuing research on 
the biology fluctuations, status, and statistics of the migratory marine species of 
geme fish of the U.S. and contiguous waters. JOHNSON (D Md.) -- 8/24/59 -- 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

HR 8794 -- Amend act entitled "An act to establish a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt in 
the National Capital" to provide for construction of such memorial by Secretary of 
the Interior. KEARNS (R Pa.) -- 8/24/59 -- House Administration. 

HR 8821 -- Similar to HR 8794. ST. GEORGE (R N.Y.) -- 8/25/59. 

HR 8845 -- Similar to HR 8794. BARRY (R N.Y.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8846 -- Similar to HR 8794. BENTLEY (R Mich.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8847 -- Similar to HR 8794. MARTIN (R Mass.) -= 8/26/59. 

HR 8848 -- Similar to HR 8794. OSMERS (R N. J.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8849 -- Similar to HR 8794. WAINWRIGHT (RN. Y.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8860 -- Stabilize mining of lead and zinc by small domestic producers on public, In- 
dian, and other lands.) EDMONDSON (D Okla.) -- 8/26/59 == Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

HR 8868 -- Re relief of the Albertson Water District, Nassau County, N. Y. DEROUNIAN 
(R N.Y.) -- 8/26/59 -- Judiciary. 

HR 8871 -- Stabilize mining of lead and zinc by small domestic producers on public, In- 
dian and other lands. METCALF (D Mont.) -- 8/26/59 -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 

HR 8898 -- Require an act of Congress for public land withdrawals in excess of 5,000 
acres in aggregate for any project or facility of a department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment. RIVERS (D Alaska.) -- 8/27/59 -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 


HR 8901 -- Similar to HR 8794. BECKER (R N. Y.) -- 8/27/59. 
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HR 8902 -- Similar to HR 8794. DORN (RN. Y.) -- 8/27/59. 

HR 8903 -- Similar to HR 8794. WIDNALL (R N. J.) -- 8/27/59. 

HR 8920 -= Similar to HR 8794. WILSON (R Calif.) -- 8/27/59. 

H Con Res 408 -- Establish a basic fuels policy for U.S. FENTON (R Pa.) -~ 8/24/59 -- 


Rules. 
H Con Res 409 -- Similar to H Con Res 408. 
H Con Res 410 -- Similar to H Con Res 408. 
H Con Res 411 -- Similar to H Con Res 408. 
H Con Res 412 -- Similar to H Con Res 408. 
H Con Res 414 -- Similar to H Con Res 408. 
H Con Res 417 -- Similar to H Con Res 408. 
H Con Res 419 -- Similar to H Con Res 408. 
H Con Res 420 -- Similar to H Con Res 408. 
H Con Res 421 -- Similar to H Con Res 408. 
H Con Res 422 -- Similar to H Con Res 408. 
H Con Res 423 -- Similar to H Con Res 408. 
H Con Res 424 -= Similar to H Con Res 408. 
H Con Res 425 -- Similar to H Con Res 408. 
H Con Res 426 -- Similar to H Con Res 408. 
H Con Res 427 -- Similar to H Con Res 408. 
H Con Res 428 -- Similar to H Con Res 408. 


GRAY (D Ill.) -- 8/24/59. 
NATCHER (D Ky.) -- 8/24/59. 
SILER (R Ky.) -- 8/24/59. 

VAN ZANDT (R Pa.) -- 8/24/59. 
HECHLER (D W. Va.) -- 8/24/59. 
JENNINGS (D Va.) -- 8/24/59. 
CHIPERFIELD (R Ill.) -- 8/26/59. 
MORGAN (D Pa.) -= 8/26/59. 
CORBETT (R Pa.) -- 8/26/59. 
CURTIN (R Pa.) -- 8/26/59. 
MOORHEAD (D Pa.) -- 8/26/59. 
FINO (RN. Y.) -= 8/27/59. 

LAF ORE (R Pa.) -- 8/27/59. 
STAGGERS (D W. Va.) -- 8/27/59. 
STUBBLEFIELD (D Ky.) -- 8/27/59. 
SIMPSON (R Pa.) == 8/27/59. 


POST OFFICE & CIVIL SERVICE 
HOUSE 


HR 8774 -- Bring employees of the agricultural stabilization and conservation county com- 
mittees within purview of the Civil Service Retirement Act. CARTER (D lowa) -- 
8/24/59 -- Post Office anc Civil Service. 

HR 8775 -- Similar to HR 8774. COAD (D lowa) -- 6/24/59. 

HR 8776 -= Similar to HR 8774. SMITH (D lowa) -- 8/24/59. 

HR 8777 -- Similar to HR 8774. WOLF (D lowa) -- 8/24/59. 

HR 8780 -- Provide a health benefits program for certain retired employees of the Govern- 
ment. COHELAN (D Calif.) -- 8/24/59 -- Post Office and Civil Service. 

HR 8781 -- Similar to HR 8780. EDMONDSON (D Okla.) -- 8/24/59. 

HR 8782 -- Similar to HR 8780. KOWALSKI (D Conn.) -- 8/24/59. 

HR 8783 -- Similar to HR 8780. MORRISON (D La.) -- 8/24/59. 

HR 8784 -- Similar to HR 8780. OLIVER (D Maine) -- 8/24/59. 

HR 8785 -- Similar to HR 8780. PORTER (D Ore.) -- 8/24/59. 

HR 8786 -- Similar to HR 8780. RIVERS (D Alaska) -- 8/24/59. 

HR 8787 -- Similar to HR 8780. WESTLAND (R Wash.) -- 8/24/59. 

HR 8788 -- Similar to HR 8780. RHODES (D Pa.) -- 8/24/59. 

HR 8816 -- Similar to HR 8780. GRANAHAN (D Pa.) -- 8/25/59. 

HR 8818 -- Similar to HR 8780. KASEM (D Calif.) -- 8/25/59. 

HR 8826 -- Similar to HR 8780. THOMPSON (D Texas) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8827 -- Similar to HR 8780. ALBERT (D Okla.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8828 -- Similar to HR 8780. BROYHILL (R Va.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8829 -- Similar to HR 8780. CELLER (D N. Y.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8830 -- Similar to HR 8780. CRAMER (R Fla.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8831 -- Similar to HR 8780. DAGUE (R Pa.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8832 -- Similar to HR 8780. FASCELL (D Fla.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8833 -- Similar to HR 8780. FULTON (R Pa.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8834 -- Similar to HR 8780. HOLLAND (D Pa.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8835 -- Similar to HR 8780. LANE (D Mass.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8836 -- Similar to HR 8780. McDONOUGH (R Calif.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8837 -- Similar to HR 8780. MAILLIARD (R Calif.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8838 -- Similar to HR 8780. MOULDER (D Mo.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8839 -- Similar to HR 8780. ROGERS (D Colo.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8840 -- Similar to HR 8780. WEIS (R N.Y.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8872 -- Similar to HR 8780. VAN ZANDT (R Pa.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8875 -- Similar to HR 8780. MULTER (D N.Y.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8876 -- Similar to HR 8780. TEAGUE (D Texas) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8904 -- Similar to HR 8780. DAVIS (D Tenn.) -- 8/27/59. 

HR 8905 -- Similar to HR 8780. DONOHUE (D Mass.) -- 8/27/59. 

HR 8906 -- Similar to HR 8780. DULSKI (D N. Y.) -- 8/27/59. 

HR 8907 -- Similar to HR 8780. FINO (R N.Y.) -- 8/27/59. 

HR 8908 -- Similar to HR 8780. KING (D Calif.) -- 8/27/59. 

HR 8909 -- Similar to HR 8780. LANKFORD (D Md.) -- 8/27/59. 

HR 8910 -- Similar to HR 8780. MILLER, G. P. (D Calif.) -- 8/27/59. 

HR 8922 -- Similar to HR 8780. DENTON (D Ind.) -- 8/27/59. 

HR 8923 -- Similar to HR 8780. HEALEY(D N.Y.) -- 8/27/59. 

HR 8924 -- Similar to HR 8780. KASTENMEIER (D Wis.) -- 8/27/59. 

HR 8925 -- Similar to HR 8780. TOLLEFSON (R Wash.) -- 8/27/59. 

H Con Res 413 -- Provide for certain priorities for temporary employment of civilian per- 
sonnel to conduct decennial census. RANDALL (D Mo.) -- 8/24/59 -- Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H Con Res 418 ~- Similar to H Con Res 413. BAILEY (D W. Va.) -- 8/26/59. 


8. Taxes and Economic Policy 
BUSINESS & COMMERCE 
SENATE 


S 2609 -- Amend Federal Deposit Insurance Act to revise assessment base. ROBERTSON 
(D Va. ) (by request) -- 8/27/59 -- Banking and Currency. 
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§ 251] -- Amend Small Business Investment Act of 1958. PROXMIRE (D Wis.) -- 8/27/59 
-- Banking & Currency. 
§ 2612 -- Amend Small Business Act. PROXMIRE (D Wis.) -- 8/27/59 -- Calendar. 


HOUSE 


HR 8795 -- Prohibit advertising in commerce of articles produced in Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many unless the advertisement clearly states that fact. STRATTON (D N. Y.) -- 
8/24/59 -= Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

HR 8841 -- Amend Federal Trade Commission Act to provide for issuance of temporary 
cease-and-desist orders to prevent certain acts and practices pending completion 
of Federal Trade Commission proceedings. STEED (D Okla.) -- 8/26/59 -- Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

HR 8842 -- Similar to HR 8841. ROOSEVELT (D Calif.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8843 -- Similar to HR 8841. BROWN (D Mo.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8844 -- Similar to HR 8841. PATMAN (D Texas) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8858 -- Amend subdivision c of section 18 of Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 41c) to 
eliminate verification under oath of pleadings, except for petitions in bankruptcy. 
CELLER (D N.Y.) -- 8/26/59 -- Judiciary. 

HR 8869 -- Similar to HR 8841. EVINS (D Tenn.) -~ 8/26/59. 

HR 8874 -~ Similar to HR 8841. JOHNSON (D Colo.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8890 -- Authorize exchange of certain war-built vessels for more modern and effi- 
cient war-built vessels owned by the U. S. BONNER (D N.C.) (by request) -- 
8/27/59 -- Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

HR 8892 -- Similar to HR 8841. DAVIS (D Tenn.) -- 8/27/59. 

HR 8895 -- Amend Small Business Act to provide that a small-business concern may not 
be denied assistance thereunder solely because of the type of business in which it is 
engaged, if such business is lawful in the community where such concern is located. 
MULTER (D N. Y.) -- 8/27/59 -- Banking and Currency. 

HR 8896 -= Similar to HR 8895. ROOSEVELT (D Calif.) -= 8/27/59. 

HR 8916 -- Provide for a simpler method of determining assessments under Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act. SPENCE (D Ky.) -- 8/27/59 -- Banking and Currency. 

HR 8917 -- Similar to HR 8841. STUBBLEFIELD (D Ky.) -- 8/27/59. 

HR 8928 == Similar to HR 8916. KILBURN (R N. Y.) -- 8/27/59. 


TAXES & TARIFFS 
SENATE 


S$ 2588 -- Amend Highway Revenue Act of 1956 to transfer to highway trust fund a por- 
tion of the receipts from the excise tax on passenger automobiles collected during 
the 1960 fiscal year; rescind one percent of certain appropriations made for the 
1960 fiscal year. GORE (D Tenn.) -- 8/24/59 -- Finance. 

S$ 2600 -- Amend subchapter S of chapter | of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, re elec- 
tion of certain small business corporations as to taxable status. ANDERSON (D N, M.) 
-- 8/26/59 -- Finance. 

S$ 2604 -- Amend Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for refund to States of certain 
taxes on distilled spirits and wine destroyed by fire, casualty, or act of God. MUSKIE 
(D Maine) -- 8/27/59 -- Finance. 


HOUSE 


HR 8765 -- Amend Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for scheduled personal and 
corporate income tax reductions. ADAIR (R ind.) -- 8/24/59 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 8767 -- Amend subchapter S of chapter | of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, re 
election of certain small business corporations as to taxable status. BOGGS (D La. ) 
~~ 8/24/59 -- Ways and Means. 


Bilis - § 

HR 8769 -- Amend Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for establishment of country-by-country 
quotas for the importation of shrimps and shrimp products; impose a duty on all un- 
processed shrimp imported in excess of applicable quota; impose a duty on processed 
shrimp and prohibit its importation in excess of applicable quota. HERLONG (D 
Fla.) -- 8/24/59 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 8779 -= Similar to HR 8769. SIKES (D Fla.) -- 8/24/59. 

HR 8789 -- Similar to HR 8769. FASCELL (D Fla.) -- 8/24/59. 

HR 8790 -- Similar to HR 8769. MORRISON (D lo.) -- 8/24/59. 

HR 8791 -- Similar to HR 8769. ROGERS (D Fla.) -- 8/24/59. 

HR 8792 == Similar to HR 8769. THOMPSON (D Lo.) -- 8/24/59. 

HR 8793 -- Similar to HR 8769. WILLIS (D La.) -- 8/24/59. 

HR 8809 -- Similar to HR 8769. THOMPSON (D Texas) -- 8/25/59. 

HR 8810 -- Amend Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and Highway Revenue Act of 1956 to 
provide revenue for highway trust fund. MILLS (D Ark.) -- 8/25/59 -- Ways and 
Means. 

HR 8811 -- Similar to HR 8810. KING (D Calif.) -- 8/25/59. 

HR 8812 -- Similar to HR 8810. BAKER (R Tenn.) -- 8/25/59. 

FR 8813 -- Similar to HR 8810. CURTIS (R Mo.) -- 8/25/59. 

HR 8815 -- Amend Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to impose certain additional excise 
taxes on wagering and liquor, with proceeds to be applied to the reduction of the 
national debt. GEORGE (D Kan.) -- 8/25/59 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 8817 -- Amend Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an additional income tax 
exemption for a taxpayer or spouse who is a permanently and totally disabled 
veteran. JONES (D Ala.) (by request) -- 8/25/59 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 8850 -- Similar to HR 8769. BLITCH (D Ga.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8851 -- Similar to HR 8769. CRAMER (R Fla.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8852 -- Similar to HR 8769. DORN (D S.C.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8854 -- Amend Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the proceeds of certain 
crimes be included in gross income. BENNETT (D Fla.) -- 8/26/59 -- Ways and 
Means. 

HR 8859 -- Amend Interna! Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for refund to States of certain 
taxes on distilled spirits and wine destroyed by fire, casualty, or act of God. COFFIN 
(D Maine) -- 8/26/59 -~- Ways and Means. 

HR 8863 -- Similar to HR 8767. MONTOYA (D N. M.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8864 -- Similar to HR 8767. MORRIS (D N.M.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8866 -- Amend Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that, in case of stock or stock 
options issued or granted in whole or in part for services rendered, the gain therefrom 
be treated as ordinary income. VANIK (D Ohio) -- 8/26/59 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 8870 -- Similar to HR 8769. LENNON (D N.C.) -- 8/26/59. 

HR 8891 -- Amend Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide credit against income tax 
for an employer who employs older persons in his trade or business. BYRNE (D Pa.) 
-- 8/27/59 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 8893 -- Similar to HR 8891. DENT (D Pa.).-- 8/27/59. 

HR 8899 == Similar to HR 8769. KILGORE (D Texas) -- 8/27/59. 

HR 8900 -- Similar to HR 8769. PRESTON (D Ga.) -- 8/27/59. 

HR 8913 -- Impose additional individual and corporate income taxes when necessary in 
order to offset deficits and to provide for systematic reduction of the public debt. 
DIXON (R Utah) -- 8/27/59 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 8926 -- Similar to HR 8769. BOYKIN (D Ala.) -- 8/27/59. 

HR 8927 -- Similar to HR 8769. MATTHEWS (D Fla.) -- 8/27/59. 

HR 8929 -- Amend Inte:»al Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that tax on cigarettes apply 
to cigarettes made with substitutes for tobacco. LENNON (D N.C.) -- 8/27/59 -- 
Ways and Means. 

H Res 361 -- Express sense of House of Representatives re reduction of Federal expendi- 
tures and requesting the President to provide the Congress advice, suggestions, plans, 
and proposals, including legislative recommendations by January, 1960, which are 
better, sounder, and more specific than heretofore to provide for reduction for all 
business and agricultural subsidies and a cor ding reduction of all Federal income 
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taxes. McDOWELL (D Del.) -- 8/26/59 -- Ways and Means. 











Committee Briefs 


HEALTH FOR PEACE 


Chairman Oren Harris (D Ark.) of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee Aug. 28 said the 
Committee would not act in 1959 ona proposal (S J Res 41) 
for a ‘‘Health for Peace’’ program of international medical 
research, with a $50 million annual authorization. The 
measure, sponsored by Sen. Lister Hill (D Ala.), passed 
the Senate May 20. Harris said his Committee’s 
decision to postpone action was in keeping with its 
‘*previously announced policy’’ to take up only emergency 
legislation in the 1959 session’s closing days. (Weekly 
Report p. 705) 


COPYRIGHT 1959 CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY INC. 
Reproduction prohibited in whole or in part except by editorial clients 


THIRD-TERM AMENDMENT 


The Senate Judiciary Constitutional Amendments 
Subcommittee Sept. 1 approved a resolution (S J Res 11) to 
repeal the 22nd Amendment, which limited a President to 
two terms in office, The Subcommittee sent the bill to the 
full Judiciary Committee by a 5-1 vote. 

Voting for S J Res 11 were Subcommittee Chairman 
Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.), and Sens, Thomas C, Hennings 
Jr. (D Mo.), Thomas J. Dodd (D Conn.), William Langer 
(R N.D.) and Everett McKinley Dirksen (R Ill.). Voting 
against was Sen. James O, Eastland (D Miss.). 

Kefauver said Langer had not voted to approve the 
bill, but only to refer it to the full Committee, 

President Eisenhower and Attorney General William 
P. Rogers opposed S J Res 11. (Weekly Report p. 1089) 

(For Committee Roundup, p. 1206) 
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CQ House Votes 70 through 74. 


(Corresponding to Congr | Record Roll-Call Vote Nos. 150, 151, 152, 153, 155.) 





House Sustains Public Works Bill Veto by One-Vote Margin; » 


Acts on Land Transfer, Rice Quotas, Federal Employee Bills 


73. HR 3151. Authorize the Federal Government to withhold city 
payroll taxes from salaries of Federal employees in large 
cities that levy such taxes, Passage ofthe bill under suspen- 
sion of the rules (two-thirds majority required). Rejected 
251-133 (D 194-60; R 57-73), Sept. 1, 1959 (256 ‘‘yeas’’ were 
required for passage). The President did not take a posi- 
tion on the bill. (See story p. 1199) 


70. HR 2247, Convey certain Air Force property to Sacramento 
County, Calif., in return for a sewage disposal agreement. 
Passed 204-94 (D 191-1; R 13-93), Aug. 31,1959. The Presi- 
dent did not take a position on the bill. (See story p. 1201) 


71. S 2162. Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959, 
establishing a health insurance program for Federal em- 
ployees under which the Government would pay half of the 
subscription charges. Passed 382-4 (D 252-1; R 130-3), 














































































































Sept. 1, 1959, The President did not take a position on the 74. HR 7509. Fiscal 1960 Public Works appropriation bill, 
bill, (See story p. 1200) appropriating funds for 67 projects that were not inthe 
President’s budget. Passage of the bill over the President’s 
72. HR 7889. A bill to lower the supply requirements under veto (two-thirds majority required), Failed to pass 274-138 
which marketing quotas are proclaimed for rice. Passed (D 263-6; R 11-132), Sept. 2, 1959 (275 ‘‘yeas’’ were re- 
330-52 (D 213-38; R 117-14), Sept. 1, 1959. The President quired to override the veto). A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote supporting 
did not take a position on the bill. (See story p. 1201) the President’s position. (See story p. 1197) 
TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
Vote No. | 70 | 71 | 72 | 73'| 74 | VoteNo. | 70 | 71 | 72 | 73 | 74 | VoteNo. | 70 | 71 | 72 | 73 | 74 
Yea 204 | 382 | 330 | 251 | 274 Yea 191 | 252 | 213 | 194 | 263 Yeo 13 | 130} 117 57 1] 
Noy 94 4 52 | 133 | 138 Nay 1 1 38 60 6 Nay 93 3 14 73 | 132 
70 71 72 73 74 70 71 72 73 74 70 71 72 73 74 KEY 
ALABAMA 25 Kasem Y Y N Y Y | HAWAII m 
3 Andrews ? 2 2? ? ? 17 King Y Y Y Y Y | AL Inouye yYyyYyyYyyy Recard Vote Fer (yes). 
1 Boykin Y Y Y ? Y | 26 Roosevelt Y Y N Y Y | IDAHO Paieed Fer 
7 Elliott YY Y Y Y | 21 Hiestand NY Y Y N| 1 Pfost ¥vyvyyr Bcns in nal 
2 Grant YY Tay 22 Holt YYYYN 2 Budge NY Y NN a 
9 Huddleston Y Y Y Y Y 18 Hosmer N Y N Y N | ILLINOIS + ee a 
8 Jones 7YYYY 16 Jackson 2? 2 2? 2? N 5 Gray ,eee7 + cae tae ee 
5 Rains Y 2? 2 2? Y¥ | 24 Lipscom’ Y Y Y Y NJ 21 Mack 27YYNY ee 
4 Roberts YYYY/Y 15 McDonough? 2? 2? ? ? 24 Price YYYNY Sr ee ee 
6 Selden YT *¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ 20 Smith YYNN 23 Shipley tt ¥ oY 
ALASKA COLORADO 16 Allen "7 YO 
AL Rivers Cy VY 4 Aspinll Y Y Y Y Y 17 Arends NY Y¥Y ¥Y N 7071 72 73 74 
ARIZONA 2 Johnson a = a ee 19 Chiperfield NY Y Y N 
2 Udall ¥V¥ ¥¥ ¥ l Rogers Y Y Y Y Y 14 Hoffman NY Y NN 
1 Rhodes 7 ¥ ¥ AN 3 ChenowethN Y Y NN 15 Mason ? 2? 2? ? ? | IOWA 
ARKANSAS CONNECTICUT 18 Michel NY Y NN 4 Carter 2 eee 
5 Alford YY ¥ ¥ 2 Bowles Y Y Y Y Y 20 Simpson wy VY NY 6 Coad YY ¥ WY 
1 Gathings a a a a 1 Daddario Y Y NN Y 22 Springer N Y Y NN 5 Smith ¥ vT¥uyT 
4 Harris ‘YY YVY 3 Giaimo 7 mY Chicago-Cook County 2 Wolf 77 ¥ BT 
2 Mills “Vy 4 Irwin YY NNY 12 Boyle [a a a i 3 Gross NY Y NN 
6 Norrell tee ¥ AL Kowalski Y Y N N Y 1 Dawson 7 8 Hoeven NYY ¥ SB 
3 Trimble * ¥. °° ¥ mn vy ¢ ¥ ¥ 5 Kluczynski ? Y Y Y Y 7 Jensen MY ¥Y NF 
CALIFORNIA DELAWARE 7 Libonati Vv FF 1 Schwengel NY Y Y N 
7 Cohelan ¥ ¥ MY Y ALMcDowell Y Y Y Y Y 3 Murphy Y Y Y Y Y | KANSAS 
14 Hagen : ae ee FLORIDA 6 O'Brien ¥¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ 5 Breeding YY ¥ wT 
2 Johnson + vr ¥ F 2 Bennett Y Y Y Y Y 2 O’Hara V2 .F 2 George 73 FF 
11 McFall TY VRY 4Fescoll Y Y Y Y Y 11 Pucinski ¥ ¥ ¥-¥ ¥ 3 Hargis 2 F 2 
1 Miller (C.W.) Y Y Y NY 7 Haley + tt WY 8 Rostenkowski? Y N Y Y 1 Avery ¥VY & 
8 Miller (G.P.) Y Y Y N Y 5 Herlong Y Y Y Y X 9 Yates 7 YY VF 4 Rees NY Y NN 
3 Moss 2 8 Matthews Y Y Y Y Y 13 Church N Y Y NN 6 Smith NY Y NN 
29 Saund . Ye VE 6 Rogers Y Vt BY 10 Collier N Y Y N N| KENTUCKY 
5 Shelley ¥¥Y WN Y 3 Sikes 7? 2 2 Wf 4 Derwinski 2? 2? 2? 2? X 3 Burke vy yY ¥ 
27 Sheppard ¥Y¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ 1 Cramer ? Y Y Y N/|_ INDIANA 4 Chelf TY ¥ ¥ ¥ 
12 Sisk ¥. 3 ve GEORGIA 11 Barr oY VY RY 2 Natcher 2 Fv = 
6 Baldwin , a a 8 Blitch eS ¥ F.¥-F% 3 Brademos Y Y Y N Y 7 Perkins 7s ¥ YS 
10 Gubser Tv ye 10 Brown oe a ee me 8 Denton V1. @yT 5 Spence a a a SS 
4 Mailliard Y¥¥ Rs 5 Davis vue v 10 Harmon YVY aT 1 Stubblefield Y Y Y Y Y 
13 Teague TT ?..27° 8 4 Flynt a J a 9 Hogan YY @ FY 6 Watts + TY FF F 
28 Utt NY Y NN 3 Forrester Y Y Y Y Y 1 Madden + ¥. = Se 8 Siler NY Y N Y 
30 Wilson 7. HS 9Landum Y Y ? ? Y 5 Roush Y Y N Y Y | LOUISIANA 
9 ser ¥YVv¥." WN 7 Mitchell 2? 27 2? Y Y 6 Wampler Tv wey 2 Boggs ? 'o se 
Los Angeles County 2 Pilcher Y Y Y Y Y 4 Adair ?YYYN 4 Brooks eS TF 
23 oe + ¥ RF 1 Preston Y Y Y Y Y 7 Bray NY Y NN 1 Hebert 2: ¥ ¥ 2 
19 Holifield YvVTan YF 6 Vinson * YY 2 Halleck 7’ Yv¥ ¢ @ 8 McSween ; i oe a i 4 
Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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(Cc ponding to Congr | Record Roll-Call Vote Nos. 150, 151, 152, 153, 155.) 
70 71 72 73 74 70 71 72 73 74 7071 72 73 74 70 71 72 73 74 
6 Morrison Y Y Y Y Y | NEBRASKA 7 Lennon ,T Baw. s 6 McMillan YYYNY 
5 Passman a. ee me roc TV aT 5 Scott Lo be 3 2 Riley YT ¥ VU YT 
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3 Willis . FF ¥.¥ 2 Cunningham N Y Y N N 10 Jonas N Y Y N N| SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE 1 Weaver N Y Y ? Y | NORTH DAKOTA 1 McGovern ? ? ? ? Y 
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6 Chamberlain Y Y Y Y N 40 Miller yyy ye 1 Belcher wT VT ¥ 14 Young oo 
5 Ford = ee 39 Ostertag N Y Y N N | OREGON 5 Alger NY Y Y N 
9 Griffin 7 Y¥Y? 8 42 Pillion NY Y Y N 3 Green ?7YNNY UTAH 
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3 Johansen NY Y NN 43 Goodell w¥T¥Tt eR 2 Ullman tT crtmtyT 1 Dixon N Y Y NN 
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5 Bolling Y ¥ 7 eu 25 Fino ? Y NNN 1 Barrett . ee B ¥ 1 Moore 7 VO ¥Cv 
7 Brown YY Vr 4 Halpern 2 ¥ Me 3 Byrne ae se DB WISCONSIN 
9 Cannon wm ¥ OF 17 Lindsay NY N Y N 2 Granahan VY Vi wens e 1 Flynn ? ': Fe ¥ 
8 Carnahan Y Y Y Y Y 1 N Y Y NN een 7 Yves 9 Johnson Y ¥ ve YY 
4 Randal 7 vUTTrT aS NORTH CAROLINA 4 Nix : yo we © 2 Kastenmeier Y Y N Y Y 
6 Hull a a oe BA 9 Alexander Y Y Y N Y 6 Toll 7 VF Y 5 Reuss YT vara 
10 Jones 7 FS 2 wv 3 Barden Y &2.4: FT RHODE ISLAND 4 Zablocki Y FS OG Ye 
1 Karsten a a ke 1 Bonner Y V2 ¥ 2 Fogarty , *'s & ¥ 8 Byrnes 7 Ee ¥ OM 
11 Moulder ¥ ¥.¥. 2.7 4 Cooley 7 ¢.42& J 1 Forand ,_Ttte 7 Laird NYY we 
3 Sullivan TYVYZ FF 6 Durhom Y ¥-¥ 2 ¥ SOUTH CAROLINA 10 O’Konski Y N Y NN 
2 Curtis NYY YN 2 Fountain Yv¥V¥Y¥ 4 Ashmore YT Vv. MY 6 Van Pelt ; ae om ea oe 
MONT ANA 12 Hail ee 22 3 Dorn 77 wey 3 Withrow NY ? FN 
2 Anderson Y Y Y N Y 8 Kitchin Y VET 5 Hemphill Y Y Y Y Y | WYOMING 
1 Metcalf a a me . AL Thomson N Y Y Y Y 
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CQ House Votes 75 through 77. 


(Corresponding to Congressional Record Roll-Call Vote Nos. 156, 158, 160.) 


House Authorizes Rio Grande Project; Clears Interstate Tax 


Bill; Approves Compromise Highway Financing Plan, 243-162 


make a study of the tax problem. Adoption of the conference 
report. Agreed to 359-31 (D 227-31; R 132-0), Sept. 2, 1959, 
The President did not take a position on the bill. (See story 
p. 1199) 


75. HR 4279, Authorize a $6 million improvement of the works 
of the La Feria division of the lower Rio Grande rehabilitation 
project in Texas, Passage of bill under suspension of the 
rules (two-thirds majority required), Passed 282-114 (D 211- 
47; R 71-67), Sept. 2, 1959. The President did not take a 


position on the bill. (See story p. 1196) HR 8678, Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1959, raising the Fed- 


eral tax on gasoline from3 cents to 4 cents per gallon through 
June 30, 1961. Passed 243-162 (D 138-127; R 105-35), Sept. 
3, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ wasa vote supporting the President’s posi- 
tion, (See story p. 1195) 


77. 


S 2524. Provide certain exemptions to state taxation of inter- 
state commerce and direct House and Senate Committees to 


76. 














































































































TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
VoteNo. | 75 | 76 | 77 VoteNo. | 75 | 76 | 77 VoteNo. | 75 | 76 | 77 
Yea 282 | 359 | 243 Yea 211 | 227 | 138 Yea 71 | 132 | 105 
Nay 114 | 31 | 162 Nay 47 | 31 | 127 Noy 67 0 | 35 
757677 757677 757677 
- KEY - 
ALABAMA 25 Kasem NY Y HAWAII 
3 Andrews 22? ? 17 King vy REY AL Inouye Y vw ja For (yea). 
1 Boykin yy ¥ 26 Roosevelt NN Y IDAHO + caamete CQ Poll For. 
7 Elliott YY vv 21 Hiestand N Y Y 1 Pfost * YF N Record Vote Against (nay) . 
2 Grant Y YN 22 Holt w ¥.¥ 2 Budge i ie 4 X Paired Dina rn 
9 Huddleston Y ¥.S 18 Hosmer Yo ¥ ILLINOIS — Announced Against, CQ Poll Against. 
8 Jones YY Y 16 Jackson 797 Y 25 Gray ¥ ¥ Ww 2 Absent, General Pair, “Present.” Did 
5 Rains * s ¥ 24 Lipscomb YYY 21 Mack Y NN  famei*Ja 
4 Roberts Y YY 15 McDonough ? 2? ? 24 Price ¥ ¥ ¥ 4 
6 Selden Y YN 20 Smith NY Y 23 Shipley Y Y N 
ALASKA COLORADO 16 Allen N Y N 
AL Rivers Y YN 4 Aspinall vv ¥ 17 Arends mY OFT 757677 
ARIZONA 2 Johnson YNY 19 Chiperfield , ¥ ¥ 
2 Udall “ ¥ ¥ 1 Rogers Yy¥y¥ 14 Hoffman Y Y N 
1 Rhodes YY Y 3 Chenoweth 7, Vv ¥ 15 Mason NY YY OWA 
ARKANSAS CONNECTICUT 18 Michel 7 ¥ 4 Carter ¥ 72 
5 Alford ¥.¥ 2 Bowles + a 20 Simpson Y YN 6 Coad N NN 
1 Gathings Y YY 1 Daddario NY Y 22 Springer Y ¥ *¥ 5 Smith NY N 
4 Harris Yr v ¥ 3 Giaimo NY Y Chicago-Cook County 2 Wolf Y NN 
2 Mills YY Y 4 Irwin YY y 12 Boyle YY yy ¥ 3 Gross N Y N 
6 Norrell Y YN AL Kowalski NY Y 1 Dawson YY N 8 Hoeven ee a 
3 Trimble YYy 5 Monagan NY Y 5 Kluczynski YYyY 7 Jensen ¥ ¥ F¥ 
CALIFORNIA DELAWARE 7 Libonati YY? F< 1 Schwengel 7, 
7 Cohelan NY Y AL McDowell ?7YY 3 Murphy : i, OME KANSAS 
14 Hagen NN Y FLORIDA 6 O'Brien Y YN 5 Breeding , Ty 
2 Johnson Y NN 2 Bennett Y NN 2 O'Hara Y Y N 2 George 7s F 
11 McFall : a as 4 Fascell "vv 11 Pucinski N Y N 3 Hargis ¥Y¥ Ww 
1 Miller (C.W.) NY Y 7 Haley Y YN 8 Rostenkowski Y Y N 1 Avery 7. £ 
8 Miller (G.P.) yV ¥ 5 Herlong YY Y 9 Yates de eae 4 Rees + <t @ 
3 Moss ¥yv ¥ 8 Matthews Y YN 13 Church NY Y 6 Smith 7 ¥ 
29 Saund as 6 Rogers Y YN 10 Collier NY Y KENTUCKY 
5 Shelley vy ¥ 3 Sikes 72x 4 Derwinski 72? ? 3 Burke . re 
27 Sheppard a a 1 Cramer yy ¥ INDIANA 4 Chelf + 7 
12 Sisk YN Y GEORGIA 11 Barr N Y N 2 Natcher yY ¥ % 
6 Baldwin YY Y 8 Blitch Y YN 3 Brademas N Y N 7 Perkins a ae i 
10 Gubser yY ¥ ¥ 10 Brown Y YN 8 Denton Y Y N 5 Spence = S 
4 Mailliard YY Y 5 Davis Y YN 10 Harmon Y NN 1 Stubblefield ¥ ¥'¥ 
13 Teague ye 4 Flynt Y YN 9 Hogan N YN 6 Watts : a ee J 
28 Utt i. aes 3 Forrester Y YN 1 Madden N YN 8 Siler NY Y 
30 Wilson ?7Y Y 9 Landrum Y?2N 5 Roush Y YN LOUISIANA 
9 Younger YY Y 7 Mitchell Y YN 6 Wampler Y YN 2 Boggs ry 
Los Angeles County 2 Pilcher 2? YN 4 Adair Y YN 4 Brooks ¥ vB 
23 Doyle YY Y 1 Preston Y YN 7 Bray Y YN 1 Hebert J eu 
19 Holifield 7 mw 6 Vinson YY Y 2 Halleck YY Y 8 McSween Y YN 
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CQ House Votes 75 through 77. 














+, MS Ter 








p g to Congr | Record Roll-Call Vote Nos. 156, 158, 160.) 
757677 75 7677 757677 757677 
6 Morrison 7 Vv = NEBRASKA 7 Lennon Y YN 6 McMillan Y Y X 
5 Passman Y Y N Brock , TY 5 Scott Y YN 2 Riley VT 
7 Thompson 7, 3 4 McGinley vs 11 Whitener Y Y N 1 Rivers 7 Tv FT 
3 Willis Y Y N 2 Cunningham YT 10 Jonas N Y N SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE 1 Weaver ¥ @.¥ NORTH DAKOTA 1 McGovern Y NWN 
2 Coffin a a NEVADA AL Burdick YNY 2 Berry ¥ vey 
1 Oliver 7 3 AL Baring Y NN AL Short Y v¥ ¥ TENNESSEE 
3 Mclntire 7 vv F NEW HAMPSHIRE OHIO 6 Bass ¥ YF 
MARYLAND 2 Bass YY Y 9 Ashley NY Y 9 Davis oe 
2 Brewster i ee 1 Merrow Y YN 11 Cook NY Y 8 Everett ee 
4 Fallon ee Se NEW JERSEY 20 Feighan YY Y 4 Evins ¥. te 
6 Foley ; oe a 11 Addonizio NY Y 18 Hays Y YN 3 Frazier 7's 
7 Friedel  ? 14 Daniels NY Y 19 Kirwan ’ ? 9 5 Loser ie bp 
3 Garmatz ¥.¥ F 13 Gallagher NY Y 17 Levering Y YN 7 Murray ViGe® 
1 Johnson i ae 10 Rodino NY Y 10 Moeller YY Y 2 Baker rT 
5 Lankford oe a 4 Thompson N ? ? 6 Vacancy 1 Reece *, Reg 
MASSACHUSETTS 3 Auchincloss NY Y 21 Vanik NY Y TEXAS 
2 Boland ¥ ¥ ¥ 1 Cabill NY Y 14 Ayres ¥ 2 ¥ Beckworth ; a ae i 
13 Burke + 2% 8 Canfield 7 2 ? 13 Baumbart ae 4 } Brooks oo 
4 Donohue ¥ ¥ & 6 Dwyer NY Y 8 Betts oe 4 17 Burleson se 
7 Lane ¥Y ¥ 5 Frelinghuysen Y Y Y 22 Bolton . ? J 22 Casey Y YN 
8 Macdonald * ¥ F 2 Glenn , 7 ¥ 16 Bow NY JV 7 Dowdy Te 
12 McCormack . | =? 9 Osmers NY Y 7 Brown NY Y 21 Fisher Y YN 
11 O'Neill ~ ys 12 Wallbauser NY Y 12 Deviae N YN 13 Ikard YY Y 
3 Philbin Y YN 7 Widnall Y 7 ¥ 15 Henderson Y YN 20 Kilday ¥ Bs 
6 Bates NY Y NEW MEXICO 2 Hess uY¥ ¥ 15 Kilgore | a 
1 Conte + Vv AL Montoya YN Y 5 Latta NY Y 19 Mahon YYyY 
10 Curtis YY ¥ AL Morris YNY 4 McCulloch NY Y 1 Patman YNY 
9 Keith YYY NEW YORK 23 Minsball 227 11 Poage 7??? 
. Martin ne 41 Dulski N Y N : Schenck ae 4 Rayburn 
5 Rogers Vv ¥ 30 O’Brien J * & Scherer NY Y 18 Rogers Y YN 
MICHIGAN 32 Stratton Y YN OKLAHOMA 16 Rutherford . y 
7 O'Hara N Y N 27 Barry ‘ve 3 Albert Y2vd 6 Teague Y?yY 
12 Bennett YY ¥ 3 Becker N Y Y 2 Edmondson Y ¥e 8 Thomas Y¥¥Y¥ 
8 Bentley Tv FT 2 Derounian NY Y 5 Jarman ‘ Y YN 9 Thompson es ¥ 
18 Broomfield a a 26 Dooley vr ¥ 6 Morris YY Y 10 Thornberry ae a 
10 Cederberg NY Y 33 Kilburn NY Y 4 Steed Y YN 12 Wright ¥-v ¥ 
6 Chamberlain a eS 40 Miller N Y N 1 Belcher Y ?.N 14 Young 2 
5 Ford Xx 2? Vv 39 Ostertag oe ae OREGON 5 Alger 7 vw 
9 Griffin N ? Y 42 Pillion N Y N Green N Y N UTAH 
4 Hoffman mY ¥ 34 Pirnie N Y N 4 Porter i ae 2 King ¥ ¥ ¥ 
3 Jobansen NY Y 43 Goodell Y YN 2 Ullman Y YN 1 Dixon wy YY 
11 Knox "e ¥ 35 Rieblman ¥ v 1 Norblad ye VERMONT 
2 Meader ' v7 ¥ 37 Robison N Y N PENNSYLVANIA AL Meyer N Y N 
Detroit-Wayne County 28 St, George e ¢.¢ 25 Clark YY Y VIRGINIA 
13 Diggs N Y N 36 Taber N Y N 21 Dent N NN 4 Abbitt Yo" @ 
15 Dingell N NN 31 Taylor N ? N 11 Flood a a 1 Downing Y YN 
17 Griffiths 7 7 SS 1 Wainwright uy ¥ 30 Holland YN Y 3 Gary Y YN 
16 Lesinski * a 38 Weis 7 ¥¥ 28 Moorhead Y ¥¥ 2 Hardy VT eo? 
1 Machrowicz a a 29 Wharton N ? Y 26 Morgan YYY 7 Harrison Y Y N 
14 Rabaut YY w New York City 10 Prokop Y wy 9 Jennings Y vy 
MINNESOTA 8 Anfuso v2? xX 19 Quigley YvY¥ 8 Smith Y oo 
8 Blatnik NY Y 24 Buckley a oe 14 Rhodes vy S Tuck Y Y N 
4 Karth NY Y 11 Celler Y YN 15 Walter ¥Y Tv 10 Broybill YX > 
6 Marshall ¥ ¥7 7 Delaney Y YN 17 Bush NY Y 6 Poff N Y N 
3 Wier : oo 23 Dollinger 7 ¥Y &® 29 Corbett yYv WASHINGTON 
7 Andersen Y Y N 19 Farbstein N Y WN 8 Curtin Y YN 7 Magnuson ? ¥ 
1 Quie yy Y 22 Healey Y Y N 9 Dague N ? ? 5 Horan Y ee 
5 Judd ie BS 6 Holtzman N Y N 12 Fenton NY Y 3 Mack i ee 
9 Langen | a me a 10 Kelly Y YN 27 Fulton NY Y 4 May ¥ vey 
2 Nelsen ¥Y v¥ 7 9 Keogh Y YN 23 Gavin Y vo 1 Pelly ¥Y ¥o% 
MISSISSIPPI 13 Multer Y Y N 24 Kearns N ? Y 6 Tollefson vy ey 
1 Abernethy ¥ ¥ 16 Powell 7 ca 13 Lafore ¥ vy 2 Westland 2 +4 
6 Colmer YTV ww 14 Rooney Y YN 7 Milliken NY Y WEST VIRGINIA 
3 Smith ¥ 2a 18 Santangelo N Y N 16 Mumma NY Y 3 Bailey > ir & 
2 Whitten Y YB 20 Teller Y YN 22 Saylor Y Bev 4 Hechler N Y N 
4 Williams +, ¥ oS 21 Zelenko N Y N 18 Simpson Y 2? N 5 Kee ¥ @o¥ 
5 Winstead a ae 5 Bosch N YN 20 Van Zandt ¥ ee 6 Slack N ? Y 
MISSOURI 12 Dorn N Y N Philadelphia 2 Staggers N ? N 
5 Bolling , 2. 25 Fino N Y N 1 Barrett Y NN 1 Moore N Y N 
7 Brown a ae 4 Halpern N Y N 3 Byrne Y NWN WISCONSIN 
9 Cannon YT W 17 Lindsay NY Y 2 Granahan Y NWN 1 Flynn N Y N 
8 Carnahan y Fy 15 Ray 2 ee | 5 Green Y NWN 9 Johnson ¥ oD 
4 Randall oe Th NORTH CAROLINA 4 Nix Y NWN 2 Kastenmeier 5 Be Bs 
6 Hull . 2 2 9 Alexander ¥ ¥ 6 Toll Y NN 5 Reuss “NY & 
10 Jones 7 2. 3 Barden ? 2M RHODE ISLAND 4 Zablocki NY ¥ 
1 Karsten yo 1 Bonner 9 2? WN 2 Fogarty Y Fou 8 Byrnes NY Y 
11 Moulder ,. ¥ 4 Cooley ?? ? 1 Forand Y YN 7 Laird NY Y 
3 Sullivan Y Y N 6 Durhom YT ¥ ra CAROLINA 10 O’Konski N Y N 
2 Curtis Y tak 2 Fountain Yo 4 Ashmore Y Y N 6 Van Pelt xX go9 
MONT ANA 12 Hall 279? 3 Dorn Ye 3 Withrow Y ?y 
2 Anderson Y NN 8 Kitchin Y YN 5 Hemphill Y vow WYOMING 
1 Metcalf ¥ =z AL Thomson em 
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CQ Senate Votes 182 through 186. 


(No Congressional Record Roll-Call Vote Numbers.) 


Senate Voting on Lake Michigan Water Diversion Measure; 


Bill Sent to Foreign Relations Committee on 54-34 Roll Call 


182. HR 1. 


Authorize for one year the diversion of additional 






water from Lake Michigan into the Chicago, IIl., sanitary 
canal system. Aiken (R Vt.) motion to table the bill. Re- 
jected 26-41 (D 13-31; R 13-10), Aug. 28, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ 


Tabling motion rejected 38-42 (D 27-22; R 11-20), Aug. 31, 
1959. A ‘‘nay’’ was a vote supporting the President’s posi- 
tion. 
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was a vote supporting the President’s position. (See story 185. HR 1. Case (R S.D.) motion to- refer HR 1 to the Foreign 
p. 1198) Relations Committee with instructions to report it back to 
the Senate not later than April 1, 1960. Rejected 41-46 
183. HR 1. Mansfield (D Mont.) motion that the Senate recess (D 23-31; R 18-15), Aug. 31, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote 
until 10 a.m., Aug. 29, 1959. Agreed to 55-2 (D 39-0; supporting the President’s position. 
R 16-2), Aug. 28, 1959. The President did not take a posi- 
tion on the motion. 186. HR 1. Butler (R Md.) motion to refer the bill to the Foreign 
Relations Committee. Agreed to 54-34 (D 28-29; R 26-5), 
184, HR 1. Mansfield (D Mont.) motion to table Case (R S.D.) Sept. 2, 1959, A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting the Presi- 
motion to refer HR 1 to the Foreign Relations Committee. dent’s position, 
TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
Vote No. | 182 | 183 | 184 | 185| 186 | VoteNo. | 182 | 183 | 184 | 185 | 186 | YoteNo. | 182 | 183 | 184] 185 | 186 
Yea 26 55 38 4] 54 Yea 13 39 27 23 28 Yea 13 16 11 18 26 
Nay 4] 2| 42 | 4] & Nay 31 0}; 22} 31 29 Nay 10 ae 2H 5 
Y Record Vote For (yea). 
Vv & oF ‘o % oF 6 % oh o Paired For. 
WL LIL WL HLL LL HELPS  anoueed For, CQ Poll Fr. 
N Record Vote Against (nay). 
ALABAMA INDIANA NEBRASKA X Paired Against. 
Spa nea Y ce BEN UM Cutis NY YN Y| 3 Absent Gemal Pi, "Present" Di 
— NY NV Y Pea 2? ?7NYV Fe nl xX VX NM not announce or answer Poll. | 
Bartlett Y Y Y N Nl] Hickenlooper N ? Y N Y! Bible * Vay FT oP oP 
Gruening N ¢ v N N Martin > sf N é ¢ Cannon ei Y b 4 7 Y & N N & & 
ARIZONA KANSAS NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Goldwater N ? Y NY] Schoeppel - ?Y NWN Cee 2 2 Y N Y| Zohnston NY Y NN 
ARKANSAS KENTUCKY NEW JERSEY ee = 
Fulbright Y ¢ NY Y¥| Cooper Y Y NY Y| Williams 2 + V x N| SOUTH DAKOTA 
McClellan N Y NN Y] Morton YuUV WY co YYNY Y| Cae NY Xv ? 
CALIFORNIA LOUISIANA NEW MEXICO ae gti ice 
Engle N Y Y NN. Ellender NY Y N WN Andersen NYNYY TENNESSEE 
Kuchel NY N Y Y]_ Long N Y X N NI! Chavez -¢YN-| Gore - + Y¥Y NN 
COLORADO MAINE NEW YORK Kefauver ?¢V- N 
Carroll N Y Y N NI] Muskie 4 EBV lovke Y?xyy TEXAS 
Allott NY Y N NI] Smith YY NY Y| Keating JVtnNnyYY Johnson xX $+ Y NN 
CONNECTICUT MARYLAND NORTH CAROLINA Yarborough NY Y NN 
Dodd ??JS NN Beall - 2? NN YI Ervin * ¥ @ FF UTAN 
Bush V2? NY Y| Butler NY N YY! Jordan YY YN yY| Moss NY Y NN 
DELAWARE MASSACHUSETTS NORTH DAKOTA eee ‘eo 
Frear NY Jv X - Kennedy N + Y N =! Langer YYNYY VERMONT 
Williams + TT ye F Saltonstall ? 2? Y NY! Young ? 2? NWN ? Aiken i ee. 
FLORIDA MICHIGAN OHIO Frosty ¥ uM Y 
Holland NY Y N NI Hart ¥ ¥ OF VI tis YY NY | VIRGINIA 
Smathers Y + X V¥ Y]| McNamara Y Y NY Y1 Young yyxyy| Bye ,..e7 ¥ 
GEORGIA MINNESOTA OKLAHOMA Robertson NY NOY Y 
Russell ? ¢ N Y Y]| Humphrey ? ¢ X Y YI Kerr X + YNN WASHINGTON 
HAWAII MISSISSIPPI OREGON — +t PVA 
Long N Y ¢ N -| Eastland xs ¥.eF a. NY YN NI MESE VIRGINA 
Fong N 2? Y NN] Stennis N Y N Y Y] Neuberger JY NY y| Boyd NYYNN 
IDAHO MISSOURI PENNSYLVANIA Saeatetee NY Y NN 
Church N Y¥ ¥ ? =| Hennings NY NY YI Clork Y#nyyY WISCONSIN 
Dworshak Y Y N Y Y{_ Symington NY N Y N1 Scote YNNYY Proxmire i tao 's 
ILLINOIS MONT ANA RHODE ISLAND Wiley v ¥ SF 
ag Nyy NN Mansfield N Y ¥v X NI Green ny MY Yl oo ue eee 
irksen 3 
NN lurray X + Y N NI} Pastore - ¢ Y N NI O'Mahoney 729? « 
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Senate Adopts Conference Report on Labor Reform Bill Carrying 


First Major Taft-Hartley Act Amendments Since Passage of Act 


187. S$ 1555. Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959, containing union democracy, financial reporting and 
anti-corruption provisions, and Taft-Hartley Act amend- 
ments to close secondary boycott ‘‘loopholes,’’ curborgani- 
zational and recognition picketing and to give the states 
jurisdiction over ‘‘no man’s land” labor disputes, Adoption 
of the conference report. Agreed to 95-2 (D 62-1; R 33-1), 
Sept. 3, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ wasavote supporting the President’s 
position. (See story p. 1193) 









CQ Senate Vote 187. 


(No Congressional Record Roll-Call Vote Numbers.) 












































































































TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
Vote No 187 Vote No. 187 Vote No. 187 
Yea 95 Yea 62 Yea 33 
Nay 2 Nay ] Ney ] 
‘ y — _ For (yea). 
ed For. 
& Ry Ry t Pedbe For, CQ Poll For. 
N Record Vote Against (nay). 
ALABAMA INDIANA NEBRASKA X ‘pancaneed Against, CQ Pol Against. 
Hill Y Hartke Y Curtis nf ? Absent, General Pair, “Present,” Did 
Sparkman ¥ Capebart bf Hruska Y not announce or answer Poll. 
ALASKA IOWA NEVADA 
Bartlett Y Hickenlooper Y Bible Y Q 
Gruening Y Martin Y Cannon Y = 
ARIZONA KANSAS NEW HAMPSHIRE SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hayden Y Carlson Y Bridges . Johnston Y 
Pram me ¥ cane pel Y Cotton  / Thurmond if 
NTUCKY NEW JERSEY 
Fulbright Y Cooper ¥ Williams Y — eae t 
carom =| LUTSTANA | sei ae : 
A NEW ME 
Engle Y Ellender 7 a Y Teese 
Kuchel ¥ Long Y Chavez 3 K ta x 
COLORADO MAINE NEW YORK TEXAS 
Carroll Y Muskie 7 Javits Y Joh Y 
Allott ¥ Smith ¥ Keating Y Yastaee: h Y 
CONNECTICUT MARYLAND NORTH CAROLINA UTAH 
Dodd Y Beall ¥ Ervin Y Mos Y 
Bush Y Butler Y Jordan Y deo tt Y 
DELAWARE MASSACHUSETTS NORTH DAKOTA VERMONT 
Frear Y Kennedy ¥ Langer N Aik Y 
Williams Y Saltonstall Y Young Y Py ot Y 
FLORIDA MICHIGAN OHIO VIRGINIA 
Holland Y Hart Y Lausche Y Byrd Y 
Smathers Y McNamara Y Young Y Y 
GEORGIA MINNESOTA OKLAHOMA WASHINGTON 
Russell Y Humphrey Y Kerr Y Jackson Y 
Talmadge ¥ McCarthy Y Monrone Y Magnuson Y 
HAWAII MISSISSIPPI OREGON WEST VIRGINIA 
Long Y Eastland Y Morse N Byrd Y 
Fong Y Stennis Y Neu ¥ Randolph Y 
= MISSOURI PENNSYLVANIA WISCONSIN 
hurch t Hennings Y Clark Y Proxmire Y 
Dworshak Y Symington Y Scott Y Wil Y 
ILLINOIS MONT ANA RHODE ISLAND WYOMING 
Douglas Y Mansfield Y Green Y McGee Y 
Dirksen ¥ Murray Y Pastore Y O'Mahoney t 
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The Week In Congress 













Labor Reform Bill Nearly two years of Congressional battling over 


labor reform legislation ended when a House- 
Senate conference committee agreed on a labor reform bill that carried the first 
major Taft-Hartley Act amendments since the act was passed in 1947, The final 
bill included the secondary boycotts, ‘‘no man’s land’’ and ‘‘blackmail’’ picketing 
provisions requested by President Eisenhower, A Congressional Quarterly study 





























analyzes these provisions. The Senate cleared the conference report on a 95-2 Be 
roll call. (Page 1193, 1202) L 
T 
Highway Financing ' 
One Vote Short 

House approval of a compromise bill to maintain the S 

Interstate Highway System on a pay-as-you-go basis The House failed by one vote tooverride the 

apparently ended the Congressional stalemate on President’s veto of a $1.2 billion public works B 

highway financing legislation. The House bill, passed appropriation bill, and left intact his record of 

by a 243-162 roll-call vote, called for a one-cent never having a veto overturned. There was H 

increase in the Federal gasoline tax, to run through frantic last-minute vote-switching, and in the 

fiscal 1961. (Page 1195) final tally six Democrats joined 132 Republicans ( 
in voting tosustain the veto, while 11 Republicans 

Poll Tax Ban voted with 274 Democrats to override it. (Page 
1197) 

A move to outlaw poll taxes -- a proposal that pro- 


duced four Senate filibusters in six years a decade 
ago -- seems assured of easy passage this year or 
next. Sen. Spessard L. Holland (D Fla.) has lined up 


‘Catholic Vote’ Study ! 


67 sponsors for his proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to forbid states to collect fees from persons 
voting for Federal officeholders. (Page 1219) 


Diversion 


A bill to let the city of Chicago divert additional 
water from Lake Michigan to help its sewage prob- 
lems was sidetracked in the Senate -- at least for 
this year. The Senate bya54-34vote sent the bill to 
its Foreign Relations Committee after several Sena- 
tors said Canada objected to the diversion of Lake 
Michigan water, The action followed a see-saw battle 
involving seven roll-call votes and a week ofdebate. 
(Page 1198) 





Roll-Call Votes 


HOUSE: Air Force landtransfer,Govern- 
ment employees’ health insurance, rice market- 
ing quotas, city income tax withholding, public 
works appropriation veto, page 1232; RioGrande 
project, state taxation, highways, page 1234. 

SENATE: Lake Michigan water diversion, 
page 1236; labor reform bill, page 1237, 














Because of the widespread interest in the so-called 
‘Catholic vote’ question, CO has attempted a detailed 
analysis of religious factors in the 1958 Minnesota 
Senatorial election between Sen, Eugene J, McCarthy 
(D), a Catholic, and former Sen, Edward Thye (R), a 
Lutheran, The study indicates that McCarthy’s reli- 
gion helped him more than it hurt him; that he won 
some Catholic votes another Democratic candidate 
might have lost; that he may have driven away a 
limited number of Lutheran votes which a non- 
Catholic might have captured; and that the religious 
influence on the voting is to be measured at most in 
the swing of 2 or 3 percentage points. (Page 1210) 
Lobby Spending 

Lobbies reported spending almost $2 million to influ- 
ence Congress during the first half of this year. A 
Congressional Quarterly analysis shows that 249 or- 
ganizations reported they spent $1,877,802 on lobby- 
ing in the January-June period. Top spender was the 
Mutual Life Insurance Companies, Temporary Com- 
mittee on Taxation, which reported spending $98,143. 
Second highest was the AFL-CIO, with reported 
spending of $65,604. A total of 137 business groups 
reported spending $855,538. Thirty-four labor groups 
reported total spending of $396,265. (Page 1215) 
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